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— are very few hypotheses 
about the character or conduct 
of a human being that can be pro- 


nounced absolutely impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not absolutely impos- 
sible that Mr. Harding is a man 
wholly destitute both of conscience 
and of common sense, and that he has 
been acting throughout the campaign 
like a frightened imbecile. That is 
the view which has been steadily 
maintained by some of the chief ad- 
vocates of the election of Mr. Cox. 
It can not be disproved in the same 
way that one can disprove that three 
times seven is fifty-eight. But to a 
reasonable mind the hypothesis is not 


attractive. It does not seem likely 
that on one day Harding finds himself 
driven to the necessity of repudiating 
his solemnly asserted position in 
order to win the support of Senator 
Johnson, and that on the next day 
he is frightened into a second revers- 
al in order to hold the support of 
those who are opposed to Senator 
Johnson. The difficulty of this as- 
sumption is further increased by the 
reflection that it is part of the anti- 
Harding hypothesis that, besides all 
his other defects, Mr. Harding is a 
puppet in the hands of his advisers. 
Even if he were personally inclined 
to pursue a course so idiotic, it is pre- 
sumable that he would be withheld 
from it by the men who are alleged 
to be the real conductors of his cam- 
paign—some of whom, at least, must 
have intelligence above a moron’s. 


N the New York Times of October 
15 the leading editorial is devoted 
to the subject of “The Republican 
Predicament.” “The Republican 
managers,” the Times tells us, “‘are 
clearly and justly frightened.” And 
on the previous day the Times had 
said: “Mr. Harding was fairly black- 
mailed into rejecting the League by 
Borah and Johnson. Now he is fright- 
ened by these Republican defections 
in the East, for there must be multi- 
tudes who will follow the example of 
those whose names have already been 
published.” But on the first page of 
the Times of Oct. 19, we find this in- 
teresting item of news: 


HARDING A 7-TO-1 FAVORITE 


Republican Offers of 6 to 1 Go Begging, 
Democrats Demanding 8 to 1. 


Some small bets on the Presidential election 
were made in Wall Street yesterday with 
Harding a 7-to-1 favorite. For the most part, 
however, the Republicans were not willing to 
offer more than 6 to 1, and the Democrats de- 
manded 8 to 1. W. L. Darnell & Co. were try- 
ing to place a bet of $30,000 against $5,000 


that Harding would be the next President, but 
could find no taker. One bet of $500 at even 
money was made that Harding would carry 
New York State by 300,000, and he ruled a 
6-to-5 favorite to carry Greater New York. 
The probability that Mr. Harding 
and the Republican managers, in a 
situation thus represented by the 
mounting betting odds, have been so 
frightened out of their wits as to 
bring about half a dozen successive 
deliberate reversals of position on 
the chief issue of the campaign, it 
ought not to require any high order 
of intellect to estimate. 


AS against this fantastic theory of 

Mr. Harding’s course, a very nat- 
ural one obviously offers itself. His 
position is not an easy or a simple one. 
He has frankly stated that he has no 
definite programme. But there are 
two aspects of it on which he has 
emphatically and steadily insisted. 
One is that he will not assent to the 
entry of the United States into a 
League which places upon the coun- 
try obligations that would, through 
their binding moral force, restrict its 
liberty of action in the face of inter- 
national difficulties in Europe. The 
other is that he will exert himself to 
the utmost of his ability to bring 
about an association of nations—not 
impossibly the existing League duly 
amended—which shall effectively 
serve the cause of world peace. In 
the Des Moines speech—whether with 
a view to conciliating Johnson, or be- 
cause he had been goaded to overem- 
phatic expression by the daily taunts 
of Mr. Cox—he asserted the first part 
of his position in a crude and vehe- 
ment way, and did not reassert the 
second part. It was a mistake; it was 
not a creditable performance. But 
it was just the kind of thing that has 
been done by plenty of men bigger and 
better than anyone asserts Mr. Hard- 
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ing to be. Lincoln’s speeches in his 
great series of debates with Douglas 
are among the few instances of total 
freedom from such fault. We do not 
wish to condone it. But it was a mis- 
take, not a crime; a defect, not a 
proof either of imbecility or unscrup- 
ulousness. 


HE case—if one may be excused 
for comparing small things with 
great—is not unlike that of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy as 
against the Copernican. The world 
accepted the Copernican theory not 
because the Ptolemaic had been abso- 
lutely proved to be false, but because 
the Copernican offered a simple ex- 
planation of phenomena for which 
the Ptolemaic theory was compelled 
to devise explanations of intolerable 
intricacy and improbability. By pil- 
ing “cycle on epicycle, orb on orb,” 
the apparent motions of the heavenly 


bodies can, if one insists upon doing 


it, be entirely accounted for. But be- 
tween two such hypotheses reason- 
able human beings make a reasonable 
choice. 


esnerneggans the actual effect, in 

practice, of the obligations of 
Article X, there has been a great deal 
of extravagant statement in cam- 
paign utterances on both sides. Sen- 
ator Lodge has habitually put the 
matter in the most extreme form; 
President Wilson, on the other hand, 
as we pointed out the other day, flies 
in the face of the plain intent of the 
Article, and of his own former em- 
phatiec interpretation of it, when he 
says that “there is nothing in the 
Covenant which in the least inter- 
feres with or impairs the right of 
Congress to declare war or not to de- 
clare war, according to its own inde- 
pendent judgment.” In like manner, 
the talk about the League being a 
“superstate” is usually very loose. 
President Butler, in his speech at New 
London, put the subject in a form 
so careful and reasonable that his re- 
marks are well worth quoting. After 
stating that those who have for their 
ideal “the breaking down of national 
boundaries, authorities and distinc- 
tions, and the building up of an inter- 
nationalism without nations” are 


most eagerly suporting the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, he said: 


This is not because that Covenant contains 
any explicit recognition of their aims and their 
point of view, but because to their thinking 
it is a step in the direction in which they 
would like to move, since it lays a foundation 
for what they hope could speedily be converted 
into a super-government. Given a Council or 
an Assembly, sitting in a foreign capital, clothed 
with authority to make recommendations es- 
sentially political in character to all the na- 
tions of the earth, and it will become more 
difficult with each passing year to prevent that 
Council or Assembly from adding to its power. 


from taking advantage of opportunities to 
extend its authority, and from finally laying 
its hand directly upon what we have always 
held to be the internal policies of nations. 


If the question of the League had 
formed the subject of careful and 
dispassionate consideration instead 
of being made the football of excited 
partisan and personal controversy, 
we might have had more discussion 
of issues thus soberly presented to 
the judgment of thinking people. 


HE inference drawn by Demo- 

crats that, because certain bodies 
of German-Americans mean to vote 
for Harding, he is therefore “pro- 
German” is the height of impudence, 
coming from that quarter. The out- 
rageously pro-German things which 
Governor Cox allowed to be said edi- 
torially in his paper up to shortly 
before we entered the war are 
brought vividly to mind by any such 
counter-charge. As Mr. Harding gave 
it as his conviction, but a few days ago, 
that the President kept us out of the 
war much longer than he would have 
done if the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people had been consulted, he can 
hardly be courting the support of 
German-Americans looking for soft 
treatment of the Fatherland. The 
motive of their choice must be differ- 
ent. It is, of course, a fact that they 
are opposed to the League of Nations 
because Germany is not a member. 


EVERAL pairs of very long ears 
must have wagged in collabora- 
tion over the order of the Treasury 
Department that foreign diplomats 
must submit to having their baggage 
examined lest the 9914 per cent. 
purity of our shores be sullied by a 
dash of foreign alcohol. The order 
is one thing, the reason for it still 
worse—to protect the employees of 
common carriers from the unwitting 





commission of deadly sin in handling 
the stuff. It is explained that such 
liquor as the custom officials may dis- 
cover is not to be seized; it is merely 
to be routed out and placed on the 
dock; if the diplomat wishes he may 
then have it driven away in a truck, 
with a countryman of his own at the 
wheel. The whole business is evi- 
dently intended to point a moral— 
lips that touch wine can not be trust- 
ed to speak words of truth; hands 
that touch liquor must not stretch 
themselves across the sea in the hope 
of meeting a clasp on this side, which 
knows no reservations. 


: hapet after three years of sanguin- 

ary civil war the Russian people 
are now dying of starvation, and that 
the visionary policies of the Soviet 
régime are a fatal menace to interna- 
tional revolution, was the message 
which Martov, representing the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Labor Party, 
brought to the conference of the Ger- 
man Independent Socialists at Halle. 
His bitter denunciation of Bolshevik 
tyranny and misrule, though corrob- 
orated by Crispien, Vice-Chairman 
of the party, who had just returned 
from attending the Second Congress 
of the Third Internationale at Mos- 
cow, in no wise served to stem the 
Red tide of the left wing, which de- 
cided to adhere to the Third Interna- 
tionale by a vote of 237 to 156. In 
a further illuminating statement Mar- 
tov said that the Red Army’s recent 
advance on Warsaw was in pro- 
nounced contradiction to the wishes 
of the Russian workmen. Why did 
the German Independent Socialists 
not listen? Surely, if there was any 
witness in whom they could have con- 
fidence, that man was Martov. No 
man since the death of Plekhanov has 
a better right to be considered the in- 
tellectual leader of Russian Socialism, 
and no man in the party enjoys a 
higher reputation for sincerity. Bit- 
terly persecuted by Lenin and his 
crowd, who dared not, however, exe- 
cute him, because of his high standing 
among Socialists in other countries, 
he managed somehow to escape from 
the iron ring and to bring his message 
to the German workmen. It is the 
same message that Bertrand Rus- 
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sell, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Wilhelm 
Dittmann, and a flock of other Social- 
ist witnesses have brought, but the 
virus of the Communist Utopia had 
already been too widely spread by 
Lenin’s agents and the ground pre- 


pared for Zinoviev’s appeal. The 
delegates were in no mood to weigh 
the evidence or to arrive at any con- 
clusion not in harmony'with the dic- 
tates of their emotions. 

As a result the minority faction, 
headed by Crispien, left the hall, and 
the Communist wing continued in ses- 
sion. This leaves the Socialists in 
Germany as hopelessly split as are 
those of France and Italy. Unless, 
however, the Communist movement 
grows much stronger than now ap- 
pears likely, Crispien’s followers will 
probably seek a rapprochement with 
the Majority Socialists, and the bal- 
ance will be decidedly in favor of the 
moderates. Much, however, depends 
upon the economic situation in Ger- 
many, and upon the tenure of the 
Soviet power in Russia and its ability 
to continue its subsidies. 


HE reception of Markov’s testi- 
mony at Halle illustrates vividly 

the mental attitude of our own “lib- 
erals” toward evidence in regard to 
the Bolshevist régime. A typical in- 
stance is Mr. Norman Hapgood’s re- 
cent book. Let anyone oppose the tyr- 
anny at Moscow by sword or pen, and 
an excited host at once characterize 
him as a Tsarist reactionary, no mat- 
ter what his claims to consideration 
by reason of his patriotic devotion or 
previous services to the cause of de- 
mocracy. Even when they profess 
a lack of sympathy with Bolshevism 
itself, they show hostility to its hon- 
orable opponents in covert sneers and 
derogatory adjectives. With protes- 
tations of fairness and the desire to 
set forth the facts, our “liberal” edi- 
tors turn deliberately for their 
articles to such men as Raymond 
Robins, Joshua Rossett, or Paxton 
Hibben. The truth is that they seek 
only such material as corroborates 
their pet theories, and they are rank 
opportunists in the selection and eval- 
uation of evidence. To this, more 
than to anything else, is due the fog 
with which the truth about R:issia 


has been surrounded, a fog which is 
deepened rather than dispelled by 
their attacks upon the bona fides of 
our leading newspapers. 


O MATTER how Moscow may 
seek to coat with sugar the bitter 
pill, the Peace Treaty at Riga was in 
the nature of another Brest-Litovsk, 
dictated by the Poles. To realize this 
clearly one has but to compare its 
terms with those so arrogantly pro- 
posed by the Bolshevik negotiators 
at Minsk. Peace has been made, and 
with it comes a respite to the sorely 
harried peoples in an area that for 
six years has been a theatre of con- 
tinuous warfare and destruction, but 
it is not a peace that meets the re- 
quirements of a satisfactory or per- 
manent settlement. The preliminary 
treaty signed at Riga voices a Polish 
imperialism that is very disturbing. 
No people has enjoyed in a greater 
degree the sympathy of the world in 
their struggle to regain an independ- 
ent national existence, and it is a 
tragedy that at a time when this 
seemed on the point of being realized 
in full measure, such a course of 
action should be taken. The reason 
lies largely in the aspirations of the 
Polish landlords and their peculiar 
appeal to Polish pride and chauvin- 
ism. It is the misfortune of Poland 
that while she has a moderate Social- 
ist Government, whose concerns are 
chiefly domestic, her foreign policy 
should be largely in the hands of those 
whose fortunes depend upon the ac- 
quisition of territories which are 
ethnically not Polish at all. It is not 
surprising that in this policy they 
have considerable popular backing, 
not only because the talk of the boun- 
daries of 1772 appeals to Polish im- 
agination, but also because there is 
an undercurrent of feeling that if the 
landlords obtain possession of vast 
estates, these will eventually be seized 
and divided up. Accurate statistics 
are not obtainable, but it is probably 
no exaggeration to say that the terms 
of Riga bring under Polish control 
a population of some 10,000,000, of 
whom probably less than 5 per cent. 
are Polisi. Such an arrangement 
can only lay the foundation for future 
war. 





HESE new-born and _ renascent 
states of Europe are sadly dis- 
crediting themselves by sabotaging 
that very system of international ac- 
cord to which they owe their precar- 
ious existence. Czechoslovakia, having 
agreed to abide by the results of the 
plébiscite in the Klagenfurt area, re- 
fuses to acknowledge the people’s 
vote now that it turned against her, 
and the Polish Government, while 
professing to be in agreement with 
the representatives of the League of 
Nations, lays itself open to the sus- 
picion of secretly abetting one of its 
insurgent generals in disregarding 
one of the most essential require- 
ments of the League. The theatrical 
reconciliation in Paris between Pade- 
rewski and Waldemar, agreeing to 
submit the Polish-Lithuanian dispute 
to arbitration, was hailed at the time 
by upholders of the League as a strik- 
ing proof of its efficiency and vitality. 
To let the Poles demonstrate the fal- 
lacy of that gratifying view of the 
situation would be almost suicidal 
slackness on the part of the League of 
Nations. 


MERICA is a backward nation. 
Her people, sunk in the back- 
wash of reactionary capitalism, are 
not sufficiently advanced to receive 
the new gospel of social uplift that is 
making such strides among the more 
enlightened peoples of Europe. Two 
apostles of the new order, inspired by 
ideas of the new freedom, resolved to 
leave their quiet, contemplative life 
in the cloisters of Sing Sing, and 
hustle the wheels of progress. Coun- 
ter-revolutionary white guards were 
felled, automobiles were command- 
eered, the money of the hated bour- 
geois was expropriated, and the dawn 
of the new era seemed at hand. But 
just at the moment when, by all the 
rules laid down by the Third Inter- 
nationale, a Soviet and a Chrezoy- 
chaika should have been formed, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
established, there appeared a lament- 
able lack of class consciousness on the 
part of the public, and they had to 
flee from the Tsarist police. And now 
the whole capitalist press gloats over 
the failure of one more assertion of 
the rights of man. 
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Harding or Cox? 


os question which the American 
people will be called on to decide 
on November 2 is whether they will 
entrust the government of the coun- 
try for the next four years to Mr. 
Harding and the Republican party or 
to Mr. Cox and the Democratic party. 
This question involves considerations 
that can net be expressed in any sim- 
ple formula. But from some points 
of view the question reduces itself to 
some one single issue of great sim- 
plicity; and it will be profitable to 
begin with an examination of one or 
two of these simple points of view. 


To the man who is an ardent be- 
liever in the League of Nations as 
constructed at Versailles, who re- 
gards it as a supreme solvent of the 
problem of international concord, the 
answer to the question of Harding or 
Cox is easy. There is a better chance 
of getting the League, in something 
near its present form, by voting 
for Cox. This is true in spite of the 
obvious fact that if Cox were to con- 
tinue Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward 
the question of substantive reserva- 
tions to the Covenant, it would mean 
an absolute certainty that the United 
States would not enter the League at 
all. Although it is frequently repre- 
sented that Mr. Cox is committed to 
such a course, we have failed to ob- 
serve any such committal, and have 
repeatedly called attention to this 
fact. What he has done is to avoid 
with equal care on the one hand any 
admission that he would accept a 
programme resembling that of the 
Lodge reservations, and on the other 
hand any assertion that he would not 
accept such a programme. And the 
reason is obvious. The admission 
would reduce to manifest absurdity 
the whole of the President’s course of 
obstruction and disastrous delay; 
while the opposite assertion would be, 
to every person that can see beyond 
the end of his nose, an announcement 
that the election of Cox would mean 
the death of the League. 

Yet there is one reflection which, 
even from this point of view, ought 
not to be overlooked, and which some- 
what breaks the force of the conclu- 


sion. We have said that there is a 
better chance of getting the League 
in something near its present form 
through the election of Cox than 
through the election of Harding. But 
that it is a very much better chance 
is distinctly open to question. 

Let us picture to ourselves the actu- 
al situation that would present itself 
upon the election of Mr. Cox. If any 
future event is certain, it is certain 
that Mr. Cox, if elected at all, will be 
elected by a very narrow margin— 
since it is admitted by practically 
everybody that the chances are that 
he will be decisively defeated. Now, 
that being the case, what will be the 
attitude of the Republican opposition 
toward the League—the attitude of 
the men without whose assent ratifi- 
cation of the treaty will be impossible? 
That they will insist on as much as the 
Lodge reservations is self-evident ; but 
can they be counted on to be satisfied 
with that? 

Beaten by a small margin, the Re- 
publicans will not admit that there 
has been a clear mandate on the 
League question; the bitter-enders in 
the Senate (including one or two 
Democrats) will fight the League as 
resolutely as ever; and the acerbity 
that has been produced by the long 
struggle which the President insisted 
on bringing about will influence to- 
ward opposition many who have not 
been bitter-enders. On the other 
hand, if Harding is elected, the only 
question is whether he himself will 
see the necessity of putting our coun- 
try into the League in some amended 
form. If he does, he can count with 
certainty on the support of nearly all 
the Senators without distinction of 
party: for the bulk of his own party 
will follow him, just as the bulk of 
the Democratic party followed Wil- 
son; while the Democrats can have no 
possible ground for opposition. 


A second exceedingly simple view 
is that the real issue of the election is 
the “restoration of Constitutional 
government,” or, what is nearly the 
same thing, the repudiation of the 
autocratic and arrogant methods 
which have characterized Mr. Wil- 
son’s conduct in the Presidency. It 
is easy to understand the state of 








mind of those—and their name is 
legion—to whom this issue appears 
to transcend all others. If Mr. Wilson 
were a candidate for reélection—and 
quite apart from the third-term ques- 
tion—this issue would indeed be of 
such importance as almost to over- 
shadow all others. And even as it 
is, the consideration is one that is 
justly entitled to a large place in 
men’s thoughts. The citizens of a 
republic can not be indifferent to the 
import of an election as a means of 
passing judgment on the party that 
has been in power, and especially on 
any tendency shown by it or its head 
that is fraught with danger to the 
spirit of the country’s institutions. 
Mr. Wilson’s assumption of exclusive 
power, and especially the incredible 
arrogance of his attitude toward the 
Senate, has been precisely of this 
character. But Cox is not Wilson; 
and, though the desire to express dis- 
approval of Wilson is legitimately a 
thing to be cast into the scale in form- 
ing one’s decision, it can not, in our 
judgment, be regarded as adequate 
ground for the determination of one’s 
vote. 


We might take up one or two other 
instances of a like simplification of 
the question to be decided at the elec- 
tion. But to our mind no such sim- 
plification is permissible. We believe 
that Harding and the Republican 
party are solemnly committed to a 
genuine endeavor to bring about a 
scheme of international codperation 
for the preservation of peace, in 
which our own country shall fulfill 
the great part which it ought to play. 
We believe that, with that spirit of 
good will and harmony in the promo- 
tion of such a scheme which Mr. 
Harding has repeatedly indicated that 
he will make the basis of this effort, 
the effort will be successful. We do 
not pretend to look upon this success 
as a certainty; but we believe that if 
it is obtained, the result will be far 
more fruitful than would be one that 
had been forced, after a bitter strug- 
gle, upon an unwilling minority that 
was not far from being a majority of 
the people. 

We have held from the very outset 
—that is, from the first issue of this 
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Review—that the forcing of the 
League Covenant into the peace 
treaty was a great and deplorable 
error. We nevertheless urged its 
acceptance, with all the emphasis in 
our power, because of the manifest 
urgency of the world’s need for a 
prompt establishment of the Ver- 
sailles settlement—for continuous 
unity among the nations that had 
won the war in assuring its fruits and 
in averting a thousand threatened 
disorders. All the criticisms of the 
Covenant, weighty as some of them 
were, seemed to us of relative insig- 
nificance when compared with the 
appalling evil that was threatened by 
even a few months of delay at that 
crucial time. But now that these evils 
have actually supervened, now that 
the beneficent effect of continuous 
codperation in the critical period fol- 
lowing the war has been sacrificed, it 
is rational to hope that a quiet recon- 
sideration of the whole question, if 
carried on in good faith and with sin- 
cere purpose, will yield, in the shape 
of permanent benefits and the avoid- 
ance of future dangers, gains that 
will outweigh the objection to such 
further reasonable delay as it may 
entail. Take it all in all, and balancing 
the uncertainties that obtain in either 
case, we do not see, as regards the 
chances of effective organization for 
world peace, much to choose as be- 
tween Harding and Cox. If anything, 
we believe that a calm consideration 
of chances would place the balance in 
favor of the election of Harding 
rather than Cox. 


The question of overshadowing im- 
portance, to our mind, is the question 
not of any specific policy to which 
either Harding or Cox is committed 
in advance, nor of any specific issue 
declared by either party in its plat- 
form, but of the confidence with 
which we may entrust to either can- 
didate the headship of the govern- 
ment of the United States during the 
coming four years. What eventful 
developments, what unexpected de- 
velopments, may take place in those 
four vears, we have ample warning in 
recent events and in the existing 
situation of the world. It is not so 
much the known as the unknown 


situations which the new Administra- 
tion will have to confront that give 
occasion for anxiety as to the spirit in 
which they will be met. There is 
much loose talk about Harding being 
a reactionary and Cox a progressive ; 
there is similarly loose talk about the 
Republican platform being reaction- 
ary and the Democratic platform 
progressive. These are but cheap 
catchwords; we have failed to note 
the indication of any specific differ- 
ence of programme, either in the 
platforms or in the candidates, that 
would justify the application of either 
label in any serious sense. On the 
tariff, to be sure, there is a sharp 
difference; but the tariff issue we 
have always with us, and if we were 
to permit that to be controlling, there 
could be no such thing as an inde- 
pendent voter ever shifting from the 
Republican to the Democratic side or 
the reverse. The great question is, 
which are you the more willing to 
trust in the general conduct of affairs, 
Harding and the Republicans or Cox 
and the Democrats? 

On this question, we will say quite 
frankly that our judgment is based 
chiefly upon the impression that the 
two men have made upon us in their 
campaign. Neither candidate had 
any substantial claim to the nomina- 
tion, as a national figure. Cox had in 
his favor the record of a vigorous and 
creditable administration as Governor 
of Ohio; in Harding’s favor was his 
six years’ experience as Senator, and 
a general regard for his personal 
character and sincere patriotism. But 
what kind of President either would 
be likely to make we have had to 
judge chiefly by the character of their 
campaigns. 


And upon that basis The Weekly 
Review has no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing emphatically for Harding. His 
campaign has been made the subject 
of unlimited ridicule. It began in a 
weak and even more or less repellent 
way. The “little hoard of maxims” 
about Americanism which sufficed 
him in the first few weeks of the front 
porch campaign fell sadly short of the 
requirements of the time. But even 
then a remarkable point was to be 
noted. Impartial observers recorded, 


with astonishing unanimity, the im- 
pression of earnestness, sincerity, 
solemn sense of great responsibility, 
which personal contact with Mr. 
Harding made upon them. Then 
came the speech of August 28, in 
which his exact position on the great 
question of the League was laid down 
with such candor, such precision, and 
such reasonableness, as is rarely pre- 
sented in the utterance of any candi- 
date upon an issue at once so difficult 
and so momentous. 

The Des Moines speech has doubt- 
less incalculably lessened, in the 
minds of thousands, the extraor- 
dinarily favorable effect produced by 
the speech of August 28; but, unfor- 
tunate as it was, the Des Moines 
speech was simply one of those 
errors which, under the temptation to 
say something simple and telling and 
pungent, almost every public man is 
prone to commit. It involved no con- 
tradiction of the August 28 speech; 
and Mr. Harding has, since the Des 
Moines speech, repeatedly reaffirmed 
the whole of the position taken in the 
speech of August 28. When we add 
to these remarks the statement, which 
even the bitterest Cox organ will 
hardly challenge, that Mr. Harding 
has at no time descended to the use of 
mean or low expedients, that his cam- 
paign has throughout been conducted 
with dignity and sobriety, we have 
said all that in a brief space need be 
said. All, except one more specifie 
thing; namely, that his every utter- 
ance on the subject of the general 
spirit in which he will conduct the 
government if elected gives assurance 
that he will avail himself of all the 
ability, all the wise counsel, that he 
can command in the execution of that 
great task. 


Very different has been the char- 
acter of Mr. Cox’s campaign. He has 
been bold and aggressive in his ad 
vocacy of the League; and with this 
begins and ends the story of his merit 
as a man presenting himself before 
the American people and asking them 
to entrust him with the vast powers 
and responsibilities of the Presidenty. 
And, at the risk of being charged with 
injustice, we have to point out that 
even this merit is limited in signifi- 
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cance by an important consideration 
which, though obvious, is generally 
overlooked. There was, as has been 
already indicated in this article, no 
other attitude that Mr. Cox could 
possibly assume without manifestly 
inviting disaster. A _ half-hearted 
support of the League would have 
left him without any standing what- 
ever ; the position of the party and of 
its candidate was unescapably deter- 
mined by the record of the present 
Administration. There did, indeed, 
remain one question upon which there 
was room for doubt—the question 
whether Mr. Cox, if elected, would 
uncompromisingly reject the Lodge 
reservations or their equivalent; and 
that doubt he has persistently and 
completely abstained from removing. 
In other words, he has, in the broad 
lines of his campaign, followed the 
only course that was open to him if 
he wished to have any chance what- 
ever of election; and within those 
lines he has steered clear of commit- 
ting himself on the one point upon 
which a plain statement would have 
involved any serious sacrifice of sup- 
port. That this course was one that 
his situation made necessary, we do 
not deny; but at all events the fact is 
as we have stated it. 


Apart from this one feature, Mr. 
Cox’s campaign has been conducted 
on an extremely low plane. It has 
been the campaign of a “smart” little 
politician, endowed with more than 
usual vigor and aggressiveness, but 
correspondingly lacking in a sense of 
dignity or of serious responsibility. 
His charges about the Republican 
campaign fund might have redounded 
to his benefit, for the Republicans had 
exposed themselves to effective at- 
tack; the cheap sensationalism and 
dangerous demagogy which formed 
the staple of Mr. Cox’s onslaught 
made it, and justly made it, a pro- 
found injury to his own cause. Above 
all, the preposterous charge that the 
fund was being raised by a conspiracy 
of big financial interests, and that one 
of the chief purposes for which it was 
being raised was to put bayonets at the 
doors of our factories, was a shocking 
revelation of unscrupulous demagogy. 
In support of this charge there has 


not been offered a shred of evidence; 
and on the other hand, the very facts 
that Mr. Cox has brought out—the 
beating of tom-toms by the Republi- 
can fund-gatherers to rake in money 
here, there, and everywhere in small 
sums—constitute the strongest kind 
of evidence of the falsity of the 
charge. 

Another striking example of the 
character of Mr. Cox’s campaign, and 
one that bears even more directly 
upon the kind of President we might 
expect him to be, is to be found in his 
repeated promises that one of his first 
acts would be to bring the case of 
Ireland before the League of Nations. 
What awful possibilities of evil there 
might be in such meddling, we do not 
imagine that Mr. Cox has ever given 
himself the trouble to consider; if he 
were actually in the White House he 
might see the unwisdom of carrying 
out the promise. But he gave the 
promise with an easy-going self-con- 
fidence that augurs either great dan- 
ger in entrusting him with power or 
a readiness to make vote-catching 
promises without any serious inten- 
tion to keep them. 

And it happened that in connection 
with this Irish promise Mr. Cox made 
a statement about the League Cove- 
nant itself which shows an abysmal 
ignorance of the very document which 
furnishes the basis of his campaign. 
A grotesquely false statement about 
the fundamentals—not some inciden- 
tal or subsidiary point, but the funda- 
mentals—of the Covenant, by the man 
whose campaign is built on the Cove- 
nant as its one great issue, throws a 
fatally injurious light upon the candi- 
date. “There is no phase or feature,” 
Mr. Cox declared, “of the whole plan 
of the League of Nations which is 
more explicit than that which deals 
with the self-determination of the 
peoples of the earth’”—whereas, 
in fact, there is not to be found 
anywhere in the Covenant any as- 
sertion whatever about the self-de- 
termination of the peoples of the 
earth. Such an error is wholly differ- 
ent in significance from an ordinary 
misstatement of fact. Plenty of these 
can be found in the speeches of almost 
all candidates. In Mr. Harding’s case 
a notable one was a statement he 


made about the national debt having 
recently been increased. Such things, 
however legitimate subjects for criti- 
cism, offer no significant revelation of 
the candidate’s mind or character; 
they are, as a rule, the result of mis- 
information furnished by some one 
upon whom the speaker supposed he 
had reason to rely. But if Mr. Cox 
does not yet know enough about the 
Covenant to avoid making a wanton 
exhibition of monumental ignorance, 
there is something fundamentally 
wrong about him. 


We have mentioned but a few 
points bearing on the character of 
Mr. Cox’s campaign; but these are of 
cardinal importance. The general 
impression he makes is that of a 
“smart” stump speaker; of a man 
who, summoned from his accustomed 
sphere of Ohio politics, far from 
being elevated to a realizing sense of 
the greatness of his new responsi- 
bility, responds to the higher call in 
a spirit of cocky self-confidence ; who 
exploits every chance that seems to 
offer of making a cheap sensation; 
who does not hesitate, in his hunt for 
votes, to stir up class hatred, as in the 
matter of the alleged plot for putting 
bayonets at the factory door, or to 
make dangerous promises to hyphen- 
ated Americans, as in the pledge of 
interposition for Irish independence. 
This last is reminiscent of the course 
of Mr. Cox’s Dayton paper, which, as 
late as the autumn of 1916, courted 
the German-Americans in its con- 
stituency by strong professions of 
sympathy for the German cause. If 
any one feels that it is as safe to en- 
trust the Presidency of the United 
States to this man—ignorant and yet 
self-confident, bold rather than brave, 
and clearly displaying the instincts 
of a demagogue—as to entrust it to 
his opponent—not a genius certainly, 
but modest, sincere, and outspoken, 
scrupulously refraining from rash 
promises, pledged to take counsel 
with all that is best in the country in 
the execution of his great task, and 
filled with a solemn sense of the re- 
sponsibility thus resting on him—if 
any one forms that judgment, we can 
only say that The Weekly Review finds 
it impossible to share his opinion. 
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Giolitti and the Spirit 
of the Age 


+ lane spirit of the age has been in- 

voked by Signor Giolitti as de- 
manding such a settlement of the 
labor trouble as was accomplished 
under his auspices. If the nature of 
that spirit could be actually ascer- 
tained, and so clearly defined as to 
justify politicians in taking its ten- 
dencies into account, even then they 
would not be justified in giving way 
to these without questioning. A 
statesman’s natural attitude towards 
the spirit of the age should be one of 
skeptical reserve, and his chief duty, 
far from taking its infallibility for 
granted, to make it clear to himself 
whether its motive power be a drift 
towards good or towards evil. Not 
to have asked that question but to 
have taken the good upon trust is 
the grave error into which we fear 
that Signor Giolitti has fallen. It is 
even doubtful whether he took the 
good upon trust at all; one gets the 
impression that the Premier, with a 
cynical indifference as to the spirit’s 
demoniac or angelic power, was con- 
tent to yield to it for no better reason 
than that resistance was less likely 
to result in an immediate relaxing of 
the economic tension. Opportunism, 
and no religious belief in the irresist- 
ible power of a mystic agent, seems to 
have dictated to Giolitti his laissez 
faire policy. 

But even if, taking him at his word, 
we grant that he did obey the dictates 
of a spirit, we emphatically deny that 
it was the spirit of the age. For if the 
phrase means anything, it must stand 
for that trend of public opinion which 
is shared by the great majority of 
the people. The spirit, however, to 
which Giolitti surrendered is the 
drift towards socialism of a minority 
which finds a substitute for its num- 
erical shortage in the resort to viol- 
ence and the threat of civil war. He 
surrendered to it, we repeat, although 
Giolitti himself claims to have re- 
buffed it. “I firmly believe,” he said, 
“that the present arrangement, by 
doing greater justice to Italian work- 
ers, has probably postponed the ad- 
vent of Socialism in Italy for perhaps 





a century, and certainly for fifty 
years.” This statement derisively 
challenges the Socialist leaders to 
whose self-control and moderation he 
owes his latest political success. He 
represents them as having been out 
for mere improvement of economic 
conditions, thus identifying the natu- 
ral and justifiable craving for im- 
mediate material betterment of the 
common worker with the theoretical 
aims of the leaders. If the statement 
were true, it would mean that the 
latter had been trapped into signing 
an agreement which would frustrate 
the aim to whose attainment their life 
work is devoted. For it is not “jus- 
tice” that they demand for the work- 
ing class, it is power, the control of 
the state, which once obtained will 
automatically inaugurate a reign of 
justice for the worker. If they were 
prevailed upon to sign the agreement, 
it was not in the belief that by it 
justice was done but because they 
were satisfied that it constituted the 
first phase of that conquest which 
would include justice among its tro- 
phies. And now to be told that by 
accepting justice alone, which would 
have been, in any case, an incidental 
gain of their completed victory, they 
have postponed that victory for at 
least two, and perhaps more than 
three generations, is an insult to their 
political wisdom which, if it were 
justified, would furnish them with 
an excuse for an immediate resump- 
tion of agitation and action. 

But the leaders know perfectly well 
that Giolitti’s paradox need not con- 
cern them. They can afford to let 
the Premier, in self-defence, belittle 
the victory which he allowed them to 
score unresisted. “What have Italian 
workmen gained?” Giolitti will tell 
you how little: “Larger wages, 
amounting altogether to $1 per day, 
which is still much less than is earned 
in America, one week’s holiday in 
a year, and participation in a commis- 
sion of masters and men which will 
present to the Government the proj- 
ect for a bill to be passed by Parlia- 
ment enabling the men to check up on 
financial and technical conditions of 
factories.” But he omits the prin- 
cipal item from the list. For in addi- 
tion to these they have gained the 


experience that their concerted in- 
fringement of law and order and of 
the rights of property will enable 
them, in case of need, to make the 
masters in that commission yield to 
their dictates, and terrorize Parlia- 
ment into enacting its project into 
law. Strengthened by virtue of that 
experience, the moderate leaders cau- 
tiously refrained from further abus- 
ing the advantage thus unlawfully 
won, as the continued occupation of 
the works, unavoidably bringing a 
defection of expert labor and a de- 
crease of output in its train, might 
stir up a resentment more dangerous 
to the fruits of their victory than was 
the restitution of the pledges which 
they held. For, whether they admit 
it to themselves or not, they must be 
conscious of the fact that in their 
own country, as everywhere else in 
Europe and America, a strong reac- 
tion is in the ascendant against the 
arrogant self-righteousness of labor- 
ing minorities. The wickedness of 
the miners’ strike in Great Britain 
is a fresh instance of that selfish dis- 
regard of the general welfare of so- 
ciety which will ultimately defeat its 
own ends. The British nation is de- 
termined not to yield. It will resist 
the tyranny at home no less firmly 
that it lately fought Prussian tyranny 
abroad. In this struggle it will re- 
ceive the applause and the moral sup- 
port of large majorities in other coun- 
tries. For if this materialistic age 
of ours be actually conscious of the 
kindling of a spirit within, it is not 
the spirit to which Giolitti weakly 
yielded but that which now inspires 
the British people with the strength 
to fight the presumption of a selfish 
minority to the bitter end. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary 
of the news of the world for the seven days 
ended October 16th.] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: A preliminary peace treaty in- 
volving an armistice agreement was 
signed by the Russian and Polish dele- 
gates at Riga on the 12th; the armistice 
agreement becomes effective midnight 
the 18th-19th. The frontier conceded by 
the Russians is about what we indicated 
last week; it is even a little more gener- 
ous to the Poles. Moscow throws over 
the Lithuanians; the treaty just made 
with Lithuania may go into the scrap- 
heap: and Warsaw, not to be outdone 
in ingratitude, repudiates the Petluran 
Government. 

The preliminary peace treaty provides 
for immediate negotiation towards a 
definitive peace treaty. Pending final 
ratification of such a treaty (which must 
be a long way ahead) it is questionable 
to what extent Trotsky would dare to 
weaken his forces along the Polish fron- 
tier; it is also questionable in what 
plight these troops are, and whether they 
are sufficiently supplied with munitions. 
Wrangel does not fear a formidable at- 
tack for many months. He has pushed 
across the Dnieper. The Nationalist 
Ukrainians are making it hot for the 
Reds. Fighting is reported (apparently 
between Pavlenko’s forces and the Reds) 
as far east as the region of Novograd 
Volynsk. Insurgent bands have taken 
Nikolaief and Kief and are harrying the 
Reds who are flying before Wrangel. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: The 
reader will remember the Baku Congress 
and how it was decided there to Bolshe- 
vize the old Ottoman Empire and to go 
on Bolshevizing through Persia and 
Afghanistan into India. Mustapha Ke- 
mal Bolshevized his followers by procla- 
mation; which made an excellent begin- 
ning. Moscow sent over some succors 
to Mustapha and promised more. An 
invasion of Persia by Russian Reds was 
started. There was the important ques- 
tion of supplies. The route through the 
Caucasus was clear except for Armenia. 
A Turkish Nationalist force undertook 
to open the route through Armenia. 
In the meantime what remained of the 
Bolshevist navy and merchant marine in 
the Black Sea was to be used to land 
supplies at Trebizond. But everything 
has turned out badly. Armenia made 
shift to defend herself. The invasion 
of Persia, according to the latest advices, 
has petered out. Allied warships have 
prevented the landing of supplies at Tre- 
bizond. No more Russian troops for 
Mustapha, who now seems to have been 
thoroughly thrashed. 

GERMANY: German finance is a 
joke, and the administration is becoming 
so. More than 80 billion marks of paper 


money are in circulation. There is a cur- 
rent deficit of 67 billion marks. The 
number of state officials is to be increased 
by 25,000. The Post Office Department 
and the railways are being run at a huge 
loss. 

That was an extraordinary scene at 
Halle on October 14, when Zinoviev, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Third Internationale, addressed the 
convention of the Independent Socialists, 
exhorting them to revolution. At the 
end of his four hours’ speech the Lefts 
with bared head sang the Internationale, 
while the Rights walked out in dudgeon. 
The speech was interspersed with ameni- 
ties exchanged between the Rights and 
Lefts. Zinoviev stated that the Balkans 
are ripe for revolution and that America 
and Asia are being prepared. Asia must 
be “freed from much religious tradi- 
tion.” The Germans, if they join the 
Third Internationale, must obey Moscow. 
“It’s impudent does it,” thinks Zinoviev. 
He may be right. 

ITALY: All controversial points have 
been settled between representatives of 
the workmen and the employers. The 
Confederation of Labor has knocked 
down the Communist house of cards by 
publication of a report drawn up by a 
delegation of Italian Socialists who vis- 
ited Soviet Russia and saw Bolshevism 
in all its glory. The report declares the 
Soviet régime a complete failure, and is 
said to have profoundly impressed Italian 
workmen. But, whatever the great body 
of Italian Labor may resolve, the Italian 
Socialist party hesitates to repudiate the 
Muscovite Utopia. In fact, the Socialist 
Executive Council has by 7 to 5 voted 
adhesion to the Third Internationale. 
The National Socialist Congress, to be 
held in December, will have to make the 
final decision. Lenin has ordered sub- 
scription to his 21 Articles, and he has 
excommunicated Turati, Modigliani, and 
other recalcitrant ‘“Reformist’” leaders. 
Turati has a strong following and may 
dominate the Congress. Lenin is get- 
ting the habit of bulls; which have the 
Papal or Hibernian flavor, according to 
one’s creed. Or might one say he is 
giving us just plain “bull”, in the lovely 
American sense? That should endear 
him to us the more. 

CHINA: A very significant thing 
happened in China the other day. Gen- 
eral Li Shun, Tuchun of Kiang-si and 
Kiang-su, committed suicide. He gave 
his reasons in his will: the recent de- 
velopments in Chi-li, and the failure of 
his efforts for the “salvation of the na- 
tion.” We have been unjust to Li Shun. 
We thought him supine in the present 
crisis. He has evidently been working 
hard in his quiet way; in vain. Strange 
as it may seem to those who do not know 
China, Li Shun’s suicide was probably 


the most effective thing he could have 
done. It is likely to have a tremendous 
effect on the public mind. One fancies 
Chang Tso-lin blenched at the news. 
Though the report of a monarchistic 
coup has been discredited, Li Shun’s act 
may have been due to knowledge of 
intrigues to that end. 

The Chinese Consortium became a fact 
on October 15 by the signing (in New 
York) of the formal agreement by repre- 
sentatives of banking groups of Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
States. A Belgian banking group has 
applied for admission. 

FRANCE: French sentiment upon 
the reparations question is reported to 
be growing more stiff and minatory. 
The Treaty provides that, in case gold is 
not forthcoming, the Reparations Com- 
mission may levy on chattels, commodi- 
ties, business establishments, etc. Is 
there any reason why this clause of the 
treaty should not be invoked in favor of 
the saviour of the world and against the 
betrayer of civilization? 

The Geneva Conference was called off, 
but the French have, according to report, 
partly come round on the Conference 
question. They propose a preliminary 
conference of financial experts (all or 
most of them members of the Repara- 
tions Commission) to which German rep- 
resentatives shall be invited for consulta- 
tion. These experts to submit their 
recommendations concerning the indem- 
nity to a conference of allied premiers, 
etc., to which again German representa- 
tives shall be invited, not as consociates 
but for consultation as desired; the con- 
ferees to make a final binding decision 
as to the total size of the German in- 
demnity, mode of payment, mode of coer- 
cion in case of noncompliance, etc. The 
French financial situation demands im- 
mediate action. This long time the 
French have admitted the necessity and 
indeed desirability of having the total 
amount fixed, but they have at the same 
time been fearful about the decision, 
fearful of the effect of German sophistry, 
fearful that the British and Italians 
might fail them in respect of the amount 
and that they might not sanction adequate 
coercive measures. Thus French fears 
have kept postponing the decision. Just 
now French prestige is in the ascendent, 
and British and Italian compliance is 
“indicated.” The French are in des- 
perate economic straits. They cannot 
meet their ordinary budget, and an addi- 
tional 20 million francs for pensions 
and reparations spells ruin. The situa- 
tion leads to the usual economic camou- 
flage, palliatives, deceptions: — well- 
meant but in the end ruinous. M. Mar- 
sal’s special taxes are not realizing as he 
had estimated. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The French in Tarsus 


DISPATCH from a “Correspon- 
dent” in Constantinople, dated 
October 4, and published on October 
6 in a London paper, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It is declared in reliable quarters 
that the French forces are about to 
be withdrawn from Adana and Tar- 
sus, in Syria, prior to the re-estab- 
lishment of Turkish rule there. 

“The withdrawal of the French 
forces will render the position of the 
Armenians precarious, because the 
latter have revolted against the 
Turks and have been assisted by 
the French in recent fighting, and the 
Turks will undoubtedly yield to the 
temptation to have their revenge 
when the field is clear.” 

The dispatch is in error in the in- 
clusion of Adana and Tarsus in Syria, 
but the apprehensions regarding the 
probable fate of the native Christians 
in those cities, in case the Turks again 
come into power, are unfortunately 
not without justification. 

In an academic way such apprehen- 
sions were expressed when we visited 
Adana and Tarsus at the beginning 
of the present year; the return to 
Turkish rule in Cilicia then seemed 
only a remote possibility. In the in- 
tervening months, however, as the 
French little by little seemed to lose 
control of the situation, residents of 
Cilicia whom I happened to meet out- 
side its borders voiced their fears 
with evident anxiety. 

It may be worth while to present 
a brief statement in regard to certain 
happenings which lie behind the pres- 
ent condition and serve to make it in- 
telligible. The account which follows 
is based upon notes which were writ- 
ten down in the presence of the nar- 
rators and read to them before copy- 
ing. For obvious reasons it would be 
unwise to mention the names of the 
long-time residents of Cilicia who de- 
scribed to me what they had seen and 
heard. They had the advantage of 
understanding not only French but 
also the native languages spoken in 
the country. In this letter I speak 
chiefly of happenings in Tarsus; the 
modern town stands on the site of 


the ancient city, which is best known 
as the birthplace of St. Paul. 

The population of Tarsus before 
the war was reckoned above 20,000. 
It is now estimated at about 15,000, 
of whom probably 9,000 are non- 
Christian, chiefly Turks. In the war 


about 5,000 Armenians were deport- 


ed; perhaps 2,000 of them survived 
and returned to the city. Exact sta- 
tistics are not obtainable. 

The destruction of the Armenian 
quarter, looted and burned by the 
Turks, was in places as complete as 
that of Rheims. At the time of our 
visit rebuilding had made some prog- 
ress. We were surprised to see how 
complete the wrecking of Armenian 
habitations had been; no one had 
spoken of it, and our first knowledge 
of the appalling destruction came 
when we were obliged to pass through 
the Armenian quarter in order to 
study the ruins of an ancient temple 
situated in gardens just outside the 
city. 

In Tarsus, besides the Armenians, 
among the Christian population are 
reckoned about 1,000 orthodox 
Greeks, some 2,000 Turkish-speaking 
Protestants, perhaps 500 Arab-speak- 
ing Protestants, and some Maronite 
Catholics. 

Under British control the entire 
Vilayet of Adana, comprising the cit- 
ies of Adana, Tarsus, and Mersina, 
and the Cilician Plain, was perfectly 
quiet. The Turks feared the British. 
Before our leaving Tarsus a British 
officer said in conversation that the 
English were reluctant to withdraw 
from Cilicia, and also from Northern 
Syria, where they were on good terms 
with the Arabs; the Arabs like them. 
The British were obliged to retire 
from the country, the officer added, 
because France had threatened war 
on England if she did not yield Cilicia 
and Syria to the French. Similar 
statements of British officers were 
quoted to me by various people whom 
I met in Aleppo. 

As the British left Tarsus, the 
French entered. The French rank- 
ing officer was Major Coustilliers. He 
said without hesitation that the 


French had come to stay. Major 
Coustilliers allowed no Turkish flag 
to be displayed. Not long after he 
came, an imposing ceremonial was 
staged in connection with the raising 
of the French flag. Military orders 
were issued which required that all 
the Christian population and the 
school-children should arrange to be 
present at the ceremony. The order 
was obeyed, and the children were 
trained to sing the “Marseillaise.” 
The assembly was held in the open 
space in front of the French barracks. 
The Christian population was fully 
represented. Speeches of felicitation 
to the French were made in the vari- 
ous languages spoken by the native 
Christians. All glorified the French 
valor and civilization. Some of the 
native speakers openly congratulated 
the native Christians that the cruel- 
ties and rule of the Turks were now 
forever in the past. In his presence 
Major Coustilliers accepted the laud- 
atory sentiments of the speakers, and 
their congratulations. He promised 
security of life and property. He 
furthermore pledged himself to safex 
guard the honor of their homes. 
“Nous sommes ici,” he said, “et nous 
resterons ici.” 

Precisely similar scenes were 
enacted, and similar assurances giv- 
en, at Adana and Mersina. 

. When in 1919 the United States 
Commission headed by General Har- 
bord came to Tarsus, two of my in- 
formants were invited to meet the 
train at the railway station and go 
with the General down to Mersina. 
There came to the station a committee 
of prominent Armenians, with the 
expectation of taking the same train 
and thus obtaining an opportunity to 
confer with members of the American 
Commission. As they stood talking 
in front of the station, Major Coustil- 
liers came up. He divined their pur- 
pose and, without affording opportun- 
ity for explanation, he “brutally” 
(the word used by the narrator) 
ordered them to leave the station “at 
once.” He was carrying a swagger- 
stick, but though his manner was 
threatening, he did not use it. He 
said that the Armenian Committee 
should under no circumstances have 
an opportunity to speak with the 
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American Commission. The French 
soldiers at the station vigorously 
followed up Major Coustilliers’ words. 
They did not use force, but they ac- 
complished the rapid departure of the 
Armenians. 

Not very long after the French 
occupation began, some Armenian 
workmen, trusting in the pledges for 
the security of the country, went out 
from Tarsus to neighboring villages 
to obtain employment. One morning 
the dead bodies of seven or eight of 
them were brought to Tarsus and dis- 
played in a public place. Major 
Coustilliers was greatly disturbed. 
The tenor of his remarks seemed to 
indicate that his perturbation result- 
ed less from the fact of the murders 
than from the publicity. While he 
was expressing himself, an Armenian 
physician (who, I believe, had studied 
in Paris) came up. Hearing Major 
Coustilliers’ words, he upbraided the 
Major, using strong language; he 
said, in effect, that if Armenians were 
murdered after the French had come 
into the country and promised to 
safeguard life and property, the 
French had failed to make good their 
promises and must take the blame. 
To this the Major had apparently 
nothing to say. 

Thus the fresh atrocities began. 
There followed a series of increas- 
ingly aggressive acts on the part of 
Turkish irregulars, which inflicted 
serious losses on the French. As 
early as last June it was currently 
reported that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Nationalist 
Army said that he could capture 
Adana and Tarsus whenever he 
might find it expedient todo so. Mer- 
sina is in a different category, be- 
cause it could be protected by the 
guns of warships. 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that 
the more wise leaders among the 
Christian population have used their 
influence with their followers to per- 
suade them to refrain from speech 
or action that would exacerbate the 
Turks. It remains to be seen how 
far this neutral attitude will mitigate 
their sufferings if the Turks regain 
control. 

FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
London, October 6 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, in an in- 

troduction to one of those war books 
in which Mrs. Ward made herself the re- 
corder and participant of England’s 
struggle, speaks of her as the woman 
“who has influenced all those who speak 
and read English more profoundly than 
any other woman now alive.” How much 
or how little such a primacy may mean 
is indicated by the fact that Mrs. Ward’s 
forerunner in the post was George Eliot, 
while her successor is not improbably 
Miss Corelli. However ambiguous the 
honors of such a post, its interest is un- 
questionable, and a review of Mrs. 
Ward’s claims is peculiarly timely at the 
hour when the divided Anglo-Saxon race 
is unified in sorrow for her loss. 


I 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is known to the 
world as the painter of the excellence of 
England. She has not exactly written 
another Drayton’s “Polyolbion” nor an- 
other Fuller’s “Worthies”; but in her 
own fashion as woman, modernist, and 
story-teller she has produced a kind of 
sequel to those unforgotten classics. Few 
literary Englishmen have the power to 
view contemporary England as a treas- 
ure-house, or as a stadium or palaestra 
for the exhibition of generous and varied 
talents. No conception could be further 
—in aspect at least—from Mr. Shaw’s 
England or Mr. Galsworthy’s or Mr. Ben- 
nett’s or Mr. Barker’s or Mr. Masefield’s 
cr Mr. Wells’s or Mr. Chesterton’s or Mr. 
Cannan’s or Mr. Walpole’s. Yet this 
England, which is half axiomatic and 
half illusory, and which is naturally ig- 
nored by the people who despise axioms 
and reject illusions, is the England that 
gives dignity and seduction to the novels 
of Mrs. Ward. 

An instance is desirable. Mrs. Ward’s 
House of Commons is close to originality 
for the curious and paradoxical reason 
that it borders on the obvious. She draws 
that assembly as the high and brave cus- 
todian of the liberties and prosperities of 
the British Empire. That feeling is 
English; one might almost say that that 
feeling is England. Yet where in con- 
temporary literature or journalism, ex- 
cept for reasons polite or reasons politic, 
will you find a mention of the House of 
Commons as respectful as the ordinary 
allusions to royalty in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries? The public dis- 
dains, or affects to disdain, a government 
of its own procreation. Here is a matter 
in which the truth lies largely on the 
surface and in which the literary, self- 
conscious Englishman misses the truth 
in his avoidance of the superficial; Mrs. 
Ward’s veneration is at once simpler and 
more profound. 

There is another field in which Mrs. 
Ward’s surrender to the obvious has in- 


duced a kind of paradoxical originality. 
She paints English society with defer- 
ence. She draws in good faith an Assem- 
bly of Notables. She worships magni- 
tudes, magnitudes of all kinds. She is 
not averse to millions; she likes titles; 
for blood and place her respect is incon- 
testable. But it is mainly out of emi- 
nence in statesmanship, in scholarship, 
in social endeavor, in science, literature, 
and art that she has formed her liberal 
and novel peerage. No other writer can 
show an intonation exactly like the fol- 
lowing: “As he passed the Hall gates, he 
saw driving through them the chief of 
English science, side by side with the 
most accomplished of English critics.” 
The accent is ducal. 

All this is very simple in its way. You 
may call it, if you please, the tyro’s or 
the tourist’s attitude. The point about 
Mrs. Ward is that she retains this atti- 
tude without being either tyro or tourist. 
The disavowal of any respect for the 
world of nobilities or celebrities is com- 
monly viewed as the most conclusive 
evidence of admission to its circle. Mrs. 
Ward’s faiths have survived the ordeal of 
contact with their object. She knows— 
yet believes. She combines a certain art- 
lessness with a certain authority, and the 
combination is irresistible. Artlessness 
the world over wants to get itself author- 
ized, accredited, certificated. The secret 
of Mrs. Ward’s high popularity with 
classes with whom it is reputable to be 
popular is the power of her knowledge 
and distinction to lend status or foothold 
to some rather obvious instincts which 
she shares with less instructed persons. 
A novel thing has been not unskilfully 
done. Worldly society, unless frankly 
woven of cobweb and moonshine, scarcely 
appears respectable in modern fiction; in 
Mrs. Ward it remains substantial, yet 
achieves respectability. The feat is 
worthy commemoration. 


II 

The reader of Mrs. Ward is left with 
the impression that there were three 
main experiences, or belts of experience, 
in her life. The first was a genuine and 
vivid birth of love, passing, as he infers, 
into the warmth and trust of an ideal 
marriage. The second was the prepara- 
tion of certain articles on Spain under 
the Visigothic kings for the “Dictionary 
of Christian Biography,” in the course of 
which she applied the method of German 
scholarship to first-hand documents with 
a thoroughness unusual in her sex or 
nation at that time. The third was a 
lifelong care for the poor in which the 
liveliest—the most impassioned—per- 
sonal sympathy went hand in hand with 
an enlightened grasp of possibilities and 
requirements. 

Out of the conflux of convergence of 
these elements grew the strength of her 
novels. Love supplies in the first place 
the bond between the man and the woman. 
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Next comes the dramatic instinct divid- 
ing these personalities by a wedge that 
shall be only a little more powerful or a 
little less powerful than the bond. The 
peculiarity of the greater novels lies in 
the abstract, impersonal, or collective 
nature of this wedge. Bring scholarship 
with its heterodox and isolating conclu- 
sions into conflict with the love-bond, and 
you get—“Robert Elsmere.” Bring the 
philanthropy into opposition with the 
love-bond, and you get—‘“‘Marcella.” In 
these two novels Mrs. Ward put what she 
really had to say; the rest was footnote, 
supplement, or episode. They were the 
two novels imposed, as it were, upon a 
writer whose incentives were passionate 
love, a dramatic sense of opposition and 
contrast, liberalism in scholarship, and a 
tireless philanthropy. The religious con- 
flict reappears in a Catholic-Protestant 
form in “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” a novel 
which strikes fire on first reading, but of 
which—for the present critic at least— 
the embers alone survive in reperusal. 

By a sort of natural necessity, there- 
fore, “Marcella” and ‘Robert Elsmere” 
are Mrs. Ward’s culminations. Of the 
two “Marcella” is the better novel, 
“Elsmere” the more vital work. The 
derelictions of “Elsmere” on the score of 
workmanship are in fact distressing; 
even Henry James and M. Taine are 
moved to interrupt their efflux of homage 
with protests whose reluctance is an 
added homage. But “Elsmere,” in spite 
of the book’s faults and the hero’s vir- 
tues, is human and vividly dramatic. It 
was a timely book, a book that in its time 
and place cried aloud to be written. Like 
Sterne’s starling, it wanted to get out; 
and in its liberation by Mrs. Ward the 
age itself was conscious of release. 

In the issue between art and doctrine 
which criticism is bound to raise in rela- 
tion to both works, the victory rests with 
art. The thesis is there indeed, undis- 
guised and unembarrassed, as bustling 
and prominent, but also as subservient and 
incidental, as a waiter. For Mrs. Ward 
herself the heart is paramount; she has 
no occasion to pretend that the drama is 
foremost in her book; its primacy is 
actual and evident. The introduction into 
the novel of human beings whose func- 
tion is merely to inspire love or hate for 
general opinions may be censured as a 
treachery to art, but the introduction of 
general opinions as means to love or hate 
between men and women is as artistically 
sound as the introduction of any other 
source of love or hate. Mrs. Ward doubt- 
less has her incidental sins and lapses, 
but the spirit of her work as a whole 
finds shelter and absolution in this prin- 
ciple. 

III 

In this first conflict Mrs. Ward’s art is 
victorious, but art in general is the side 
on which her fiction is obnoxious to at- 
tack. She lacked the fashioning instinct. 


“Dp 


tobert Elsmere,” her most vital work, 





seems huge less from its size than from 
its formlessness. “Marcella” paints two 
evolutions in a woman’s mind, the first 
of which is pattern, the second patch- 
work. Mrs. Ward’s novels are subject to 
dissolution in the last half. “Eltham 
House,” so powerfully motived and so 
auspiciously begun, shrivels into nothing- 
ness in its pitiful conclusion. In the 
last part of the “Marriage of William 
Ashe” there are manipulations, overrul- 
ings, clumsinesses the memory of which 
should have darkened or shortened the 
days of a predestined artist. Mrs. Ward 
snatches what she wants with the ap- 
palling straightforwardness of a child. 
In “Lady Connie,” written in 1916—per- 
haps in haste, perhaps for generous 
objects—the descent is unexampled. 

Mrs. Ward’s style reveals the skilled 
and conscientious writer rather than the 
artist. It is a matronly style, not un- 
shapely certainly, but somewhat frugal 
of contours, not inert, but inelastic and 
unpliable, a style that comes in breadths 
like carpet, a style of virtuous adequacy, 
a circumspect, defensive, placid style. It 
is happiest in landscapes and in intro- 
ductions, the former supplying the pig- 
ments, the latter the vibrations, which 
are missed in its colorless impersonality. 
The landscapes, observant, clean-cut, 
sympathetic, are unquestionably good, 
but if Mrs. Ward draws them like an 
artist, she hangs them like a dealer. 

The want of the plastic instinct, con- 
fessed in plot and style alike, may be 
responsible for Mrs. Ward’s most serious 
and conscious failure as a novelist—the 
failure to draw even one great character. 
No woman without the gift was ever 
more lavishly endowed with all the ad- 
juncts and approximations to the gift. 
Mrs. Ward’s acquaintance was apparently 
very large; very possibly she knew more 
about more people than George Eliot. 
Her eye for physique was consummate. 
She could draw, as almost no other novel- 
ist could draw, a society in which the 
individuals, ample like counties and 
august like institutions, have the effect 
of large forces moving, in unison or 
discord, to large ends. Her psychology 
was acute and just. She had a profound 
and varied sympathy with her kind. 

What more could one want? That is 
the question to which a reasoner might 
conceivably answer, “Nothing,” an artist, 
“Everything.” Mrs. Ward’s characters 
are rarely quite visible; they are some- 
times clearer after a few strokes than 
after many. Mrs. Ward’s eye for frame 
and feature, her sense of the emanation, 
the afflatus, of a human being, enabled 
her often to produce clarities with a few 
lines which pages of amplification could 
not heighten or even maintain. In Gerald 
Langham, in “Robert Elsmere,” for ex- 
ample, the silhouette is far abler than the 
portrait. She draws subordinates better 


than principals, and her figures usually 
For a 


profit by removal from herself. 





person who delighted in celebrities, she 
drew nobodies, Mrs. Leyburn, Mrs. Darcy, 
Mrs. Fountain, with unusual skill and a 
delicate acknowledgment of their human 
value. With peasants her eye and hand 
took on new properties; the incisiveness 
of “Bessie Costrell” is unforgettable. Her 
favorite characters, on the other hand, 
are subject to a kind of envelopment or 
embosomment on the part of Mrs. Ward 
herself which tends to smother individ- 
uality. Poor Robert Elsmere is fairly 
hugged to death, if indeed the tarts and 
bonbons on which he is so liberally fed 
were not enough of themselves to hurry 
his decease. Robert is a sort of lapdog 
for Mrs. Ward; it is in a portrait like 
Roger Wendover that the interval be- 
tween Mrs. Ward and mastery contracts 
to a narrowness that rejoices her ad- 
mirers. Take the following passage: 

“The squire passed in and she saw over 
his shoulder her baby lying kicking and 
crowing on the hearthrug in anticipation 
of her arrival, the nurse watching it. 
The squire in his great cloak stopped, and 
looked down at the baby as if it had been 
some curious kind of reptile. . 

“Robert made a laughing remark on 
the tyranny and ubiquity of babies. The 
squire smiled grimly. He supposed it 
was necessary that the human race should 
be carried on.” 

The force of the stroke is undeniable, 
but even in the figure of the squire him- 
self the force vacillates. 


IV 


Mrs. Ward’s final value as a mind, a 
force in literature, is not altogether easy 
to define. Her nature was crossed by 
streaks of littleness. There was a falsetto 
in her conversation which, though 
never indeed prevalent, was recurrent 
and prejudicial. Her characters quote 
verse, where verse is meretricious. She 
has a fondness for ornamental and en- 
gaging death. As we have seen, she 
showers talents and dignities upon her 
characters with a childlike prodigality 
that recalls Bulwer, if not Ouida. She 
fails to see that capacities and honors, 
which cost so much in real life, cost noth- 
ing to the novelist, and that to be lavish 
of the cheap is never tasteful. She has 
given us her version of a Will Ladislaw 
in Manisty in “Eleanor” (the historical 
prototype is Chateaubriand), and the re- 
sult is an incitement to meditation, if not 
to fasting and prayer, on the part of 
those critics who compare her to George 
Eliot. There are attitudes and judgments 
in her work evincing a softness of the 
moral fibre in which softness of the in- 
tellectual fibre semes more delicately and 
distantly involved. She wants Caroline 
Wing to be liked and respected. As an 
oblation to Liberalism and Robert, she 
forces upon Catherine Elsmere a line of 
conduct in which, as Mr. Gladstone as- 
tutely pointed out, truth and Catherine 
are equally maltreated. Her compassion 
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was sometimes nerveless. In the “Mar- 
riage of William Ashe” the woman is all 
baseness, the man all chivalry, and the 
man is haled by Mrs. Ward’s merciless 
compassion to the feet of the woman in 
grovelling repentance. 

The array of faults is redoubtable, but 
the other side has much to say in answer. 
Mrs. Ward’s intellect had points of 
vantage. She possessed the power of 
lucid and vivid statement in fields in 
which the self-complacent male has com- 
monly arrogated the power of lucid and 
vivid statement to himself. Of the mere 
scholarship of her reply to the critics of 
“Robert Elsmere” (Nineteenth Century, 
Jan., 1889) I am incompetent to judge, 
but the clarity and perspective of the ex- 
position is an example and incentive to 
professors. She can impart to a thought 
the air of having been consummately di- 
gested; the gastric energy in Mrs. Ward 
is notable. Her observations on human 
nature are always judicious and often 
penetrating, and there are moments when 
the reader rises under her conduct to the 
enlargement and enfranchisement of 
philosophic vision. 

“Babies toddled across the road, with 
stooping mothers in their train; the 
whole air and scene seemed to be suffused 
with suggestions of the pathetic ex- 
pansiveness and helplessness of human 
existence, which, generation after gen- 
eration, is still so vulnerable, so confiding, 
so eager.” 

She had a spaciousness of mind dis- 
closing itself in her charity for social 
theorists so antagonistic as the Socialist 
group in “Marcella” and the Fontenoy- 
Tressady group in “Sir George Tres- 
sady.” Her own opinions on social reno- 
vation were liberal in their content; they 
were radical only in their glow. Her 
temper, in spite of “Robert Elsmere,” was 
anything but revolutionary; indeed part 
of the interest of “Robert Elsmere” is 
the hatching of an eaglet in a dovecote. 
The tenderness of the institution which 
accompanied the assault upon the doc- 
trine is curiously brought out in the 
“Case of Richard Meynell,” a half-sequel 
to “Robert Elsmere,” in which a clergy- 
man, who inherits Robert’s beliefs and 
moral character, is anxious to remain in 
the church which Robert conscientiously 
forsook. Mrs. Ward asks in effect: 
“Why not turn the dovecote into an 
eyrie?” It is a singular and instructive 
fact that the creator of the imperious 
Marcella and of the headstrong and in- 
tractable Roses, Louies, Lauras, Julies, 
should have remained a lifelong antag- 
onist to woman’s suffrage. 


V 


One is visited from time to time by a 
feeling that the proper formula for Mrs. 
Ward is commonplace on its dignity, 
commonplace on its mettle. The formula 
is unsound; dramatic and emotional gifts 


of uncommon vigor found really vivid 
embodiment in a very few works to which 
her real and living contact with modern- 
ities gave at least a suffusion of origi- 
nality. But the formula, false though it 
be, has to be wrestled with and driven 
off again and again, like the donkeys 
from Miss Trotwood’s green. The truth 
which this formula perverts and disfig- 
ures is possibly expressible in the dictum 
that Mrs. Ward’s temper was markedly 
feminine—feminine in the older sense; 
she was in an exceptional degree amen- 
able to discipline, responsive to stimuli, 
and her power waxed and waned in 
movements regulated by the incidence or 
coincidence of these disciplines and 
stimuli. The proper simile is not that of 
a balloon inflated and deflated on occa- 
sion; it is rather that of corn-land, 
supplied by streams from neighboring 
territory, and recording the variations of 
the supply in the plenitude or scarcity of 
its own harvests. There were lean years 
undoubtedly; once or twice there was a 
famine: but there were also seasons of 
happy fruitfulness when the good grain 
traversed the Atlantic or that still more 
surly barrier, the Channel, and nations 
fed together on its loaves. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Notes on Recent Ger- 
man Fiction 
René Schickele 


N 1913, a year before the war began, 

a young author, René Schickele, so far 
unknown in America, though his work 
was noted in the Newe Deutsche Rund- 
schau in 1915, published a curious 
“roman” entitled “Benkal.”* It is hardly 
a novel, for it utterly violates every prin- 
ciple of fiction writing. Indeed, the 
Rundschau groups the author and others 
like him into a new school and calls them 
the Expressionists. There will be more 
to be said upon this subject later. But 
the book lacks plot, it has no coherence, 
characters appear and disappear with a 
perfect lack of consistency. Only one 
character appears with anything resem- 
bling regularity, and that is the hero who 
gives the book its name. 

He is “Benkal, der Frauentréster,” the 
comforter of women. It should have been 
“Benkal, der Frauengetréstete,” for cer- 
tainly he receives and has need of far 
more comfort than he has the power to 
furnish. He passes through crisis after 
crisis, political, social, military, and ar- 
tistic; and it is these, with their inten- 
sity, that furnish the theme of the book. 

But it is not the episodic nor the in- 
tense newness of the style that concerns 
us here. The book has an obvious alle- 





*Paul Cassirer, Berlin, 1913. 


gory, which in the light of the past five 
or six years has some significance, not 
only for Germany, but for the whole 
world. It is easy to abuse the formless- 
ness of the art of the writer, and his easy 
assumption of a raw, uneven style; but 
one can hardly let pass the earnest think- 
ing of at least one young German the 
year before the crisis set all Germany 
to chanting “Deutschland Ueber Alles.” 


“Out of the fire that the Middle King- 
dom kindled there flew a spark to heaven 
and remained on the shield of fame as 
a star, to which all troubled women seek- 
ing aid raised their eyes.” The spark 
was Benkal, the Middle Kingdom Ger- 
many, and the fire its war with neighbors 
on the west and east. It is this political 
allegory of an anticipated war, and its 
effect on the Middle Kingdom, that gives 
the book its relevancy. 

“Benkal was a chatterer whom no one 
took earnestly.” His artistic moods led 
him into all possible vagaries; and he 
would have starved had not his wealthy 
and bourgeois brother had a strong be- 
lief that some day the young man would 
say the word or do the deed that would 
set the world on fire. He clothed and fed 
him, furnished him with pocket money, 
and waited for the hour when the genius 
of his wonderful brother should be known 
to the whole world. Benkal has also one 
other firm believer, Bra, his faithful ser- 
vant, who admired his young master; 
though why, he was never able to explain 
even to himself. One thing more in the 
opening chapter—the hero’s hair was 
light, thanks to the yellow wine he habit- 
ually drank. 

Benkal is doubtless meant to allegorize 
the poetic, theorizing, artistic, “unprac- 
tical” Germany. His practical money- 
making brother is the German industrial- 
ist who goodhumoredly patronizes art 
and tolerates social and political vagaries 
so long as they remain in the realm of 
theory and artistic life. Bra is the un- 
thinking but loyal populace, which not 
only tolerates but renders abject service 
to those whom it knows to be its intellec- 
tual and social betters. 

Benkal in a series of short chapters— 
the book has only one hundred and 
eighty-five pages—rushes through a 
number of situations all at their climax, 
and at the end he disappears, leaving us 
with the same feeling of uncertainty he 
aroused at the beginning. A few of 
these with their obvious significance will 
make clear the drift of the thought. 

Benkal has a retreat in an inn where 
he met many “stupid and low-class” 
people; at least so his brother decided, 
and commissioned the faithful Bra to 
save the honor of the family. Whether 
Bra ever set out on this sacred errand or 
not we are not told; for Benkal rescues 
himself and in a way hardly to his 
brother’s liking. The serving-maid, nick- 
named “Volk” (People), a rustic Juno in 
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form, whom Benkal resolved to immortal- 
ize in marble, is detected in a fault which 
even the placid habitués of the inn can 
hardly overlook. She is packed off weep- 
ing, and our hero instantly takes her 
part. The artist leaves the leisurely 
“Kleine Mittellander” to ally himself to 
the next lower stratum in society, the 
People, for he can not endure persecution. 

What happens to him and Volk we are 
not told, for the next time we meet him 
Benkal is trying conclusions with a new 
pet dog in his brother’s establishment. 
The dog has the characteristic and sig- 
nificant name of Bulbul. And Benkal sets 
himself the task of teaching him man- 
ners and discretion in eating. He must 
learn to restrain his appetite for bones, 
to eat them only under the direction of 
the self-appointed guardian armed with 
a broom. But Bulbul is bull-headed, 
barks angrily, seizes the broom and even 
springs at the throat of the hero who 
would extend Kultur to bulldogs. Benkal 
“leaves Bulbul to manage his own affairs 
and trembling with excitement betakes 
himself to his leather sofa.” This is all 
we hear of Bulbul; but evidently Schick- 
ele had no great respect for the “deutsche 
Besen” that was to teach John Bull and 
his navy table-manners. 

Reading of newspapers has never been 
regarded as the right diet for stimulating 
ecstasies; but an afternoon perusal of 
one brings a vision and prophecy. “War 
is on us—ye must strike lest ye be 
trodden under foot—the great Pan 
stands without the walls and beats his 
drum. (What Pan except a Pan-German 
ever beat a drum?)—Harken, ye think it 
to be cannon—a night manceuvre. Nay! 
More! Much more! It is the great Pan 
who laughs in his sleeve. He feels that 
his realm has been sullied a trifle, in 
truth it lacks freshness, and then he can 
scarcely breathe in the midst of so many 
people who have compassed him about. 
Air! Air! A thousand hektoliters of blood 
for a world full of air [a place in the 
sun]; Beware, ye slaves! Halt! Commit 


harakiri! One! Two! A thousand hek- 
toliters. I must feed my fill. I have 
promised. I beseech you—be splendid!” 


After this outburst he is put in jail, 
though he protests his love for the king. 
“Why, I idolize King Olep. He pleases 
me.” The officers are inflexible, and from 
then on he felt “a great and personal 
hatred of all uniforms.” 

The war comes on and Benkal is freed. 
At first all goes swimmingly with the 
Middle Kingdom. They have enemies to 
the east and west. Five armies march 
east to oppose the Kremmen, three stay 
in the west in their fortresses and await 
the onslaught of the Long-noses. The 
chief cities of the Kremmen are occupied 
and the enemy chased into the mountains. 
The whole reads much as the plans of the 
German war book. But the Kremmen 
make a stand and greater and greater 


sacrifices are called for; until at last the 
morale of the country at their back is 
broken. It is the women, the mothers, 
sweethearts, and wives who in this 
imaginary war, as later in the real war, 
must bear the real burden. The men face 
hardship, but die quickly. The women 
and children—they can only starve and 
die slowly in misery. There is an orgy 
of dance, music, tumult, and rebellion. 
A famine is followed by pestilence among 
the children. Benkal’s brother’s wife 
sees the babies die in the street, but 
smiles to herself; her baby is yet unborn, 
and epidemics soon pass away. 

The picture of the storming of cities 
has in it some anticipations of the Ger- 
man exploit in Belgium and France. “In 
order to keep the soldiers on their feet 
the leaders allowed wine and schnaps to 
be distributed. Alcohol, heat, and ex- 
haustion make men mad. It happened 
that the enemy had to be driven out of 
the villages by the bayonet when they 
stormed the houses and demanded the 
surrender of the women.” Innocent non- 
combatants were shot down, the bands of 
discipline slipped, and riot, revelry, and 
all attendant horrors were let loose in 
army and countryside. 

Finally, the Kremmen gather their full 
forces and drive the invaders back. The 
armies of the Middle Kingdom are not 
destroyed or even defeated—they retire 
under the generalship of the king. The 
catastrophe comes as a result of upris- 
ings among the women at home. Women 
seek out their husbands in the army and 
openly urge desertion. The capital is in 
a tumult, and the army returns to find 
itself opposing not an enemy but 
mothers, daughters, sisters, wives. The 
king is overthrown, a republic is set up 
by and through the women. And Benkal 
who was the heart of the outbreak is 
hailed as the “Deliverer of the people 
through the help of the women.” 


“Since King Olep disappeared in a’ 


crowd of mutinous soldiers, the people 
of the Middle Kingdom, the old lovers of 
the dance, who long enough with their 
weapons had harried Europe, found 
again their graceful manners. They 
were not yet, at heart, lost to their sup- 
pressed powers. But they sprang up, as 
soon as peace had been ratified, and life 
appeared to them as new. They enjoyed 
it with dignity. They enjoyed even the 
scorn of the victor. And purer than ever 
danced the white flame of their spirit 
over misfortune and defeat.” In the 
midst of this Benkal, who during the war 
had incited the women to action by his 
statue of the Maenads, now set to work 
on an Athena. It was, as Benkal ex- 
pressed it, not the end of the world, for 
the world, like the gorged snakes, can 
endure all things; it was a beginning. 
“The world—is beautiful, is beautiful, is 
beautiful.” 

It is interesting to compare this keen 


criticism of the German spirit of 1914 
with a war novel by Clara Viebig, “The 
Daughters of Hekuba.”* In the one it is 
the women who first suffer, then rise in 
their concerted power, inspired by the 
ideal of the ancient maenad, and over- 
throw warrior and war; in the other the 
women suffer patiently and almost uncom- 
plainingly for “Gott, Deutschland, und 
Kaiser.” Clara Viebig has portrayed in 
chapters full of realism the suffering in 
the home of a general, a major, and num- 
berless privates; but it is all the suffer- 
ing of the young and the old Hausfrau or 
Middchen. The Mann is abroad doing the 
work he should do—the woman questions 
not, as she would not question the strokes 
of Providence. And in the end when 
peace comes, “Anna, dost thou hear? 
Dear Anna, our Kaiser is making Peace;” 
“Peace,” she asked and then tears sud- 
denly started from her eyes. “My son! 
Oh, my son?” 

There are many war novels in German 
like Clara Viebig’s. The pity of it is 
that there were such a pitiful few think- 
ing men of the type of René Schickele. 


There is more in the novel “Benkal” 
than the allegory of “Germany and the 
Next War.” There is in it some keen 
satire of German art and even of German 
music. An interesting chapter is given 
to Benkal’s experiments in the “‘new art” 
of tatooing. He inflicts the punishment 
first on himself, then on his mistress, on 
whom he emblazons a marvelous and 
mystic girdle, then on his friends, and 
finally on Bra, the long suffering, “who 
honored his master. throughout, and 
added this exculpation, that he was a 
genius, and genius draws everything 
with it in its ruin, may God be merciful 
to him and to his master.” And the 
Press announced to the whole world the 
wonders of the “blue needle,” without 
letting one know whether it had to treat 
Benkal as a lunatic or as a man who had 
discovered a new field for art. 

René Schickele has written one other 
short novel, “Trimpopp and Manasse.”** 
It was this story rather than “Benkal” 
that was extolled by the Newe Rundschau 
as the standard for the new romance. 
The new school are styled the Expres- 
sionists—I should rather call them the 
Compressionists. For here we have the 
material for a naturalistic novel of five 
hundred pages compressed into a pamph- 
let of less than a hundred. The story 
is the ever present Jew problem, its con- 
flict with the military code of the days 
before the war. There is a terseness and 
vigor at times that reminds one of Kip- 
ling. But the subject matter must read 
strangely to a Berliner of to-day. One 
wonders what Schickele would write of 
Berlin life now. 


PHILO M. Buck, JR. 


*Egon Fleischel & Co., Berlin, 1918. 
**Paul Cassirer, Berlin, 1914. 
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Correspondence 
The Weekly Review in the 


Campaign 

[The following letter, from Mr. W. F. 
Maag, Jr., manager, treasurer, and managing 
editor of the Youngstown Vindicator, is writ- 
ten with such evident earnestness and sincerity 
that it deserves a comprehensive answer. To 
facilitate reference, numerals have been in- 
serted in the letter to indicate the several 
points it brings up.] 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

For months, in President Eliot’s 
words, I have been mortified and dis- 
tressed over the attitude of The Weekly 
Review in the campaign. In your defense 
of Senator Harding and your attacks on 
Governor Cox I have felt that you were 
recreant to the principles of liberal-con- 
servative which you professed in your 
first number and which made the pros- 
pect of The Weekly Review so attractive 
to those who had been offended by the 
thoughtless radicalism of some of the 
older weeklies. Your defection has 
stirred me so deeply that I feel it my 
duty to tell you so. 

(1). In the first place, many of your 
readers, including Republicans who could 
not endorse the nomination of Senator 
Harding, took offense at your editorial 
lauding Mr. Harding, immediately after 
the Chicago convention. To us it seemed 
that you were throwing a sop to the 
Bolshevists, as if to say: “There, we 
have nominated an insignificant man for 
President; don’t tell us any more that 
this is not a land of opportunity.” I 
don’t imagine that any right-thinking 
man approves of such an attitude or 
imagines that Bolshevism can be com- 
bated in any such way. The men who 
set Mr. Harding up as their candidate 
may have had this end in view, but if so, 
they have merely created the widespread 
impression that they put up one whom 
they felt they could control if he were 
elected. 

(2). In your editorial on “Mr. Hard- 
ing’s Job” in your issue of July 21 you 
named certain things which you said the 
Republican candidate would have to do. 
Chief among them was this, that he has 
“to convince the people that the Repub- 
licans sincerely desire to put the treaty 
into effect with the Lodge reservations; 
and in order to convince them of this 
there is just one thing that is both in- 
dispensable and sufficient. Senator Hard- 
ing stood with Senator Lodge throughout 
the treaty contest; he has but to say that 
he stands now where he stood then, and 
the job is done. Let him plainly declare 
that if elected President he will submit 
the Versailles treaty to the Senate with 
a recommendation that it be ratified with 
the Lodge reservations, and the whole 
incubus of the treaty muddle is lifted 
from his shoulders.” 


Mr. Harding, of course, did not do 
this, or anything like it. Nevertheless, 
although he straddled and evaded and 
did his best to befog and belittle the 
issue, you follow him. You have even 
gone so far as to say that if Mr. Harding 
can’t make up his mind now, why, per- 
haps it is better to wait until after the 
4th of next March to decide whether we 
want the League or not. For my part, 
I feel cheated and sick every time I read 
such a statement, and want to go and 
apologize to my friends whom I urged to 
take The Weekly Review. 

(3). Whatever lingering doubts I had 
as to your stand were solved by Mr. 
Harding’s speech at Des Moines. Your 
candidate there put you in an impossible 
position. In view of the attitude you 
took in favor of the League during the 
first year of The Weekly Review I do not 
see how you can honestly continue to 
support him. On July 21 last you said 
that Mr. Harding must declare himself 
on the League. “He cannot afford to be 
silent. He must come out and the sooner 
the better.” After ten weeks of dodging 
Mr. Harding finally has come out, but he 
has denied everything that you said was 
necessary. You said “he has but to say 
that he stands now where he stood” dur- 
ing the treaty debate; but he declares 
that he turns his back on the position he 
took then. You said he must declare that 
he would submit the Versailles treaty to 
the Senate with the Lodge reservations. 
But Mr. Harding says that he wants no 
acceptance of the treaty with reserva- 
tions. You said that he must recommend 
the treaty with the recommendation that 
it be ratified with the Lodge reserva- 
tions. Mr. Harding says it is not inter- 
pretation but rejection that he is seeking. 

(4). I admit you left the impression 
on July 21 that you did not consider the 
issue of the League transcendent. I 
agree with you when you said that men 
are not so deeply concerned about the 
League as they are about the kind of 
man they put into the White House. But 
what kind of man is he who will pursue 
the tactics to which Senator Harding has 
resorted? He deceived the country as 
long as he could, and when at last he 
was forced to declare himself he denied 
the stand which he had not only taken 
for many months, but which he gave half 
his party to believe he still held. 

(5). There is another issue. You have 
had much to say about Governor Cox 
and his denunciation of “government by 
bayonet.” Doubtless you do not know, 
although you could easily have found out, 
that some of the steel mills of Ohio 
began to import not bayonets, but ma- 
chine guns, a full year before the steel 
strike, and this fact, noised abroad, did 
much to ‘inflame the men who went out 
on strike in September, 1919. During 
the strike it was common report that 
there were several hundred machine guns 


in this valley alone. I know that machine 
guns were stationed at strategic points 
and that the mills gave out revolvers 
enough to fill an arsenal. Fortunately we 
had no real trouble, although this was 
due more to the determination of the 
strikers to keep the peace than to any 
efforts of the employers. We did have 
a certain amount of intimidation, to stop 
which much was said about requests for 
troops. The Columbus office of the Asso- 
ciated Press repeatedly made inquiry 
here about reports that the big mills had 
asked Governor Cox for military protec- 
tion, but the company heads always re- 
plied by saying that they had made no 
such requests and did not need outside 
assistance. Now, a year after the strike, 
every one agrees that Youngstown is far 
better off for enduring the little disorder 
we had, than it would have been if troops 
had been brought in and intense bitter- 
ness and hatred aroused. Such bitter- 
ness would not have been confined to the 
strikers, but would have spread to all 
classes of workers. 

(6). I bring this up because I believe 
that you have been unjust in saying that 
Governor Cox encouraged lawlessness in 
labor disturbances. On the contrary, I 
am convinced that the course Governor 
Cox followed was wise, and that in using 
patience and common sense he proved 
himself a true friend, not only of the 
workmen, but of the mill owners as well. 

(7). Instead of deserving the stigma 
of radical with which you label him, 
Governor Cox is a liberal-conservative, 
such as you announced in your first issue 
The Weekly Review would be. Governor 
Cox surely has a firm grip on “the 
essential claims of existing institutions,” 
although he has also the “honest readi- 
ness” you have mentioned as essential 
to the liberal-conservative, “to recognize 
their defects and an eager desire to re- 
move them.” He “prizes the past with- 
out being blind to the demands of the 
present and of the future.” I do not 
believe that anyone can truthfully say 
this of Senator Harding. 

(8). In taking up Mr. Harding’s cause 
I feel that instead of promoting “sound 
thought and feeling,” as you declared to 
be your purpose, you are merely defend- 
ing the established order. You can point 
to articles in The Weekly Review to dis- 
prove this, but in the essentials I am 
forced to conclude this is your policy. 

WILLIAM F. MAAG, JR. 

Youngstown, Ohio, October 9 


[(1). In the issue of The Weekly Re- 
view immediately following the Chicago 
Convention, in the section “Brief Com- 
ment,” we presented a good-humored 
view of one aspect of the nomination of 
Harding and Coolidge—a view which, if 
it had been inspired by any such purpose 
as that asserted by our correspondent, 
would be justly open to the criticism he 
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makes. 
light though philosophical 
without the slightest idea of its being 
taken with the tremendous solemnity 
with which our correspondent views it. 


It was, however, written in a 
vein, and 


Here is the paragraph in full; and 
among other things it will be observed 
that it is only by a great stretch of lan- 
guage that it can be described as an 
“editorial lauding Harding”: 


The democratic ideal, which, America inherits 
from the classical world, hastens forward to 
introduce the new candidates to their country. 
Mr. Coolidge is at pains to explain that the 
rent of his part of the two-family house in 
which he lives is thirty-two dollars a month 
and not thirty-five, as erroneously, perhaps 
maliciously, reported. We wonder how- the 
other family would feel if he chose to carry 
on a front-porch campaign this summer. 
Mighty pleased, is our guess. And as for 
“Doc” Harding—the old “doc,” that is, for 
it is well known that the son of the village 
doctor always bears the courtesy title of 
“doc,” too—he is discovered to the country 
washing the buggy that has succeeded to the 
old jenny mule of earlier days. “Warren G. 
always was a good boy.” Of course he was; 
everybody knows what that means. It 
isn’t in the least incompatible with hay- 
ing belonged to a beefsteak club that wasn’t 
just an eating club, or with having chewed to- 
bacco with an efficiency that inspired the awe 
of his fellows, or with having swiped melons 
as the leader of the Stunners. The country is 
suddenly invited to take an interest in some 
very plain and very sturdy Americans. It 
doesn’t find this prospect very thrilling at 
first glance. The country has been having a 
pretty big time of it lately and has outgrown, 
or thinks it has outgrown, some of the things 
it used to admire. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of who will be elected, and who ought to 
be elected, it will do the country good seriously 
to ponder the lives of these two men. It 
will do it good to realize afresh that living 
in a small town, winning one’s way in a small 
town and holding the liking and the respect 
of one’s fellow citizens the while, is not a dull 
business, but one that is both exciting and 
satisfying to those who have character suffi- 
cient to respond to it. It will do the country 
good to remind itself again that the qualities 
engendered by success in such a life are quali- 
ties which form no mean part of the equipment 
of one who aspires to the highest honor in the 
gift of his fellow-citizens, 

The judgment of The Weekly Review 
on the nomination and the platform was 
plainly expressed in its leading editorial 
article, “The Result at Chicago,” in the 
same issue of the paper, as follows: 

The Republican party goes before the coun- 
try with an uninspiring candidate and an un- 
inspiring platform. So much as this will be 
widely conceded by Republicans, as well as 
generally asserted by Democrats. At a time 
when the nation is faced with problems of the 
utmost gravity, and when its relations with the 
outside world are of an importance never be- 
fore equalled, the party that has for two years 
been in possession of a majority in both 
houses of Congress has chosen as its leader 
a man of no peculiar distinction, who has 
never played a leading part in public affairs; 
and has presented a declaration of principles 
which, consisting in the main of long argu- 
ments in arraignment of the opposing party 
and in commendation of itself, fails to define 
its own position on the leading issue of politi- 
cal controversy. Whatever else may be 
claimed for this result, it is clear that inspira- 
tion is not to be found in it. If the campaign 
is to have appealing quality, it will be because 


of the heart that may be put into it by subse- 
quent developments. 


(2). If Mr. Maag had gone back a 
little in the quotation he makes from the 
editorial “Mr. Harding’s Job,” he would 
have seen that what he quotes was not 
stated by us to be what Harding “would 
have to do,” but the thing which, in our 
judgment, it would be best for him to do. 
The passage in question (in which we 
now mark by italics the extremely sig- 
nificant parts immediately preceding and 
following what Mr. Maag quotes) was as 
follows: 

One way is clearly open by which Mr. Hard- 
ing can beat back the Democratic attack as re- 
gards the past, take away almost all the force 
of it as regards the future, and yet involve 
himself in no complications within his own 
party. To throw upon President Wilson the 
responsibility for the defeat of the treaty, and 
therefore for that separation of America from 
her Allies to which the Democrats are point- 
ing as a national disgrace, he has only to con- 
vince the people that the Republicans sincerely 
desired to put the treaty into effect with the 
Lodge reservations; and in order to convince 
them of this there is just one thing that is both 
indispensable and sufficient. Senator Harding 
stood with Senator Lodge throughout the 
treaty contest; he has but to say that he 
stands now where he stood then, and the job 
is done. Let him plainly declare that if elected 
President he will submit the Versailles treaty 
to the Senate with a recommendation that it 
be ratified with the Lodge reservations, and 
the whole incubus of the treaty muddle is 
lifted from his shoulders. There will, of 
course, be those who will prefer the Demo- 
cratic position on the League, and there will 
be those who, like Borah and Johnson, will 
nurse resentment because the League was 
not thrown overboard altogether. But every- 
body will know where Mr. Harding stands; 
the main burden of blame for the defeat of 
the treaty will be shifted from the Republi- 
cans to the Democrats: and the charge that 
the election of Mr. Harding will mean the 
rejection of the Versailles treaty will be put 
out of court. 

Possibly Mr. Harding has in mind some 

other way of meeting the question. Possibly 
there is some better way of meeting it. The 
one thing certain is that to meet it in some 
intelligible and respectable way is an impera- 
tive requirement of the situation. 
We still believe that if Harding had fol- 
lowed the course we recommended, he 
would have left Cox without a leg to stand 
on. And not until Mr. Harding had de- 
clared himself in such a way as to show 
—as he did in the speech of August 28— 
that there was real substance and real 
earnestness in his promise to bring about 
an effective association of nations for the 
promotion of peace and international 
concord, did we indicate any satisfaction 
whatever with his course or any prefer- 
ence of him as against Cox. 

(3). The Des Moines speech we think 
was a most deplorable error, not because 
it contradicted the August 28 speech, but 
because, on account of its tone and 
manner, it was quite generally under- 
stood as contradicting it. When the 
speech appeared in the newspapers, we 
at once saw that there was no contradic- 
tion; the word “rejection,” the words 
“turn my back,” referred not to the 





whole structure of the Versailles Cove- 
nant, but to those obligations from which 
Mr. Harding had all along insisted we 
must be released. To our telegram of 
inquiry—in which we expressly repro- 
duced that part of the August 28 speech 
which held out a possibility of the ac- 
ceptance of the existing League in an 
amended form—Mr. Harding promptly 
sent an unequivocal answer, emphatically 
reaffirming the position defined in the 
August 28 speech. 

Our conjecture as to the Des Moines 
speech is that Harding yielded to the 
temptation of meeting Cox’s taunts as 
to the indefiniteness of his position by 
asserting himself in a form as spicy as 
that which his opponent finds so easy. 
Mr. Harding’s position can not be put in 
ten words, and he made a great mistake 
in attempting to do so. But it is absurd 
to insist that he meant by those ten 
words to cancel what he had so deliber- 
ately said in his first elaborate utterance 
on the League question, when the words 
themselves do not convey such cancella- 
tion and when the candidate positively 
denies that they were meant to modify 
his position in the least. Is it to be sup- 
posed that Harding sold out to Johnson 
when he spoke at Des Moines, and four 
days later sold out to The Weekly Re- 
view? Yet to such absurdity are those 
driven who think nothing too preposter- 
ous to believe of the Republican can- 
didate. 

The remainder of what our corre- 
spondent says under (3) has been an- 
swered under (2). 


(4). We see no basis for the charge 
that Mr. Harding ‘“‘deceived the country,” 
or that he attempted to do so. His posi- 
tion was weak and undefined until the 
speech of August 28; but at no time could 
it be justly stigmatized as that of one 
who “deceived the country.” And in 
that speech—to which he has now re- 
peatedly reaffirmed his adherence—he de- 
fined his position with a degree of candor 
and completeness rarely exhibited in any 
campaign utterance. That position may 
be condemned, it may be ridiculed, but to 
the charge of deception it is not in the 
slightest degree exposed. 

(5). We have found fault with Mr. 
Cox not for “denunciation of government 
by bayonet,” but for something wholly 
different. We are no more in favor of 
government by bayonet than he is. The 
only thing that we have ever said about 
him that has any relation to this subject 
is a condemnation of him for the atro- 
cious accusation—which, for some time, 
he kept spreading broadcast in his 
speeches—that a combination of big in- 
terests was seeking to buy the Presi- 
dency, one of the chief objects of their 
purchase being to put “bayonets at the 
factory door.” Of this demagogic rant- 
ing we said in our issue of Sept. 8: 


At any time, the spreading of such an as- 
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sertion, calculated as it is to excite the worst 
passions of the ignorant, could be justified 
only by the most absolute knowledge of its 
truth. At a time like this, when the poten- 
tiality of every evil that lurks in the incite- 
ment of class hatred is magnified a hundred- 
fold, such a course is reckless to the verge 
of criminality. 

The same point was again brought up by 
us a few weeks later; and in no other 
way have we made any reference to Mr. 
Cox’s views on “government by bayonet.” 

(6). Nowhere have we said or implied 
that “Governor Cox encouraged lawless- 
ness in labor disturbances.” 

(7). We have never placed upon Gov- 
ernor Cox the “label” of radical, nor ex- 
pressed the opinion that he is a radical. 
On the centrary, on the only occasions 
when we have discussed the question of 
any difference between the two parties— 
whether in platform or candidate—in 
their stand on labor questions and the 
like, we have declared that the difference 
is too slight to be of appreciable impor- 
tance in the decision of one’s vote. Thus 
immediately after the adoption of the 
Democratic platform, we said: 

_ The Republican platform, as we pointed out 
in our discussion of it, advocates a programme 
of intelligent progress toward the bettering 
of industrial conditions, and can be called re- 
actionary only on the assumption that every- 
thing that does not contemplate a_ radical 
change in the economic order is reactionary. 
But it might have been challenged as re- 
actionary by the Democrats at San Francisco, 
had they been so minded. As it is, the issue 
of labor, of the railroads, indeed of the whole 
range of questions usually indicated by the 
label “progressive,” is eliminated from the 
campaign, at least so far as it is possible for 
platforms to eliminate it. 

And immediately after Mr. Cox’s speech 
of acceptance we said: 

_ Mr. Cox does not, upon any important sub- 
ject except the League, say anything that is 
calculated to play a notable part in the cam- 
paign. If the Republican candidate is “re- 
actionary,” then the Democratic candidate, 
through a like absence of any trace of radi- 
calism in what he says, is reactionary also, 


But we would by no means deny that if 
a great crisis should arise, such for ex- 
ample as that which England is now con- 
fronting, we think that the cause of law, 
the defense of property and of our stab- 
lished institutions, would be very much 
safer in the hands of President Hard- 
ing and the Republican party than in 
those of President Cox and the Demo- 
cratic party. 

(8). What Mr. Maag means in the 
closing sentences of his letter is not quite 
clear to us. But if he thinks we should 
feel inclined to disprove that we desire 
to “defend the established order,” he is 
very much mistaken. We are not afraid 
of the label of conservative. We do not 
believe that conservatism is inconsistent 
with progress. And we do believe that 
the chief function of this paper is to help 
“defend the established order’ against 
forces that tend to destroy it.—Editors 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW]. 







A Basis for Economic Sound- 
ness in Europe 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The letter of Mr. R. Fulton Cutting in 
your issue of October 13 is particularly 
timely. It touches upon a phase of the 
relationship of the United States to the 
international situation which has too 
often been buried under abstract discus- 
sions of the League of Nations or equally 
abstract discussions of international 
finance. 

The discussion of the League of Na- 
tions is important and when politics can 
be eliminated from its consideration it 
must be evident that the United States 
must play a great part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace. The aver- 
age man and woman who is not particu- 
larly politically-minded is proceeding on 
this assumption and, in my opinion, a sat- 
isfactory way will be worked out for 
America to take her part in international 
councils in such a fashion as to win the 
support of the great majority of our 
people. 

With regard to international finance, 
we are involved in this situation govern- 
mentally and privately to the extent of 
many billions of dollars. As a nation, 
however, we are not expert in the details 
of international finance. It is also true 
that our business men and bankers are 
not yet equipped by experience to enter 
immediately and on a larger scale into 
foreign financing or foreign trade. We 
must feel our way into this situation and 
when we do we shall be as expert in it 
as any nation in the world, but if we rush 
into it without due consideration and 
without proper equipment, trouble must 
follow. 

In other words, with regard to the two 
subjects referred to above, the process of 
development must take place. On the 
other hand, in the field of administrative 
éffciency Americans have always been 
preéminent. We proved in the war that 
we could make a real contribution to the 
troubled situation abroad, through the 
ability of American business men to 
handle large units of business and to ad- 
minister economic affairs on a vast scale. 
Furthermore, as pointed out by Mr. Cut- 
ting, we have an American in the person 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, who has had an 

unprecedented experience in the actual 
field of international economic organiza- 
tion. Whether or not we have a League 
of Nations, whether or not we enter as 
fully as we are expected to into the 
realms of international finance, it is cer- 
tainly true that Europe must be organ- 
ized from an economic standpoint and 
that economic codperation must take the 
place of economic war among the new as 
well as the old states of Europe. 

The question raised by Mr. Cutting is 
one deserving of the earnest thought of 


the best minds of the world. It is prob- 
able that no one now living is as well 
equipped as Mr. Hoover to work out and 
administer a fair and impartial plan of 
control of economic codrdination among 


the new states of Europe. It is improb- 
able that any one else could command 
anything like the same amount of confi- 
dence and coéperation on the part of Eu- 
ropeans generally. The withdrawal of 
America from active participation in 
these matters immediately following the 
armistice has brought into sharp relief 
the need of this kind of work, and unless 
all signs fail Europe is ready for just 
such a step as is suggested by Mr. Cut- 
ting. 

After the elections in November, the 
new Administration will not take office 
for five months. After that many months 
will be required before our proper course 
with regard to the League of Nations 
can be determined upon. From the 
standpoint of international finance, the 
key-note of the whole situation is the 
power and willingness of the American 
people to invest their money in deben- 
tures or other forms of indebtedness 
based on foreign security. Certainly it 
will be years before the investment power 
of the American public is developed to 
a point of commanding importance. If 
these conclusions are sound, the only way 
left for America to contribute to the 
present situation is through the service 
of Herbert Hoover and such associates as 
he may gather around him for the pur- 
pose of establishing a basis of fundamen- 
tal economic soundness in Europe upon 
which alone any preéminent structure of 
peace can be based. 

GuY EMERSON 
New York, October 15 


The Psychology of the Mex- 
ican Peon 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


There is much in the article contributed 
to The Weekly Review for October 13 by 
Mr. Jerome Landfield that people who 
have lived in Mexico and know the situa- 
tion at first hand will endorse. But there 
are one or two points on which there will 
perhaps not be universal agreement. 

Anyone who has ever read the history 
of Mexico from the times of O’Donoja 
to the present time will be convinced that 
Mexico, ostensibly a republic, has never 
been anything of the sort. There has 
never been an election as we understand 
the term. Succession to the presidency 
has been decided by bullets, not by bal- 
lots. The great mass of the population 
consists of Indian laborers, called peons, 
who are unable to read or write and know 
nothing of the world except within their 
limited physical vision. They have never 
taken the slightest interest in govern- 
mental affairs, paid no taxes, never voted, 
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and were content with their maiz and 
pulque or mescal. Our idea of the gov- 
ernment of the people for the people and 
by the people would be utterly incompre- 
hensible to them. 

The government of the country has 
always been in the hands of the gente 
fina, that is, the upper social and intelli- 
gent class. These rulers were never 
elected by the people and in no sense 
represented the people. They were in 
politics for what there was in it for 
themselves only. A public office was not 
a public trust—it was a “private snap,” 
just as it used to be with us until Cleve- 
land formulated the growing civic con- 
sciousness of the rising generation in the 
United States. 

This dominant class fought among 
themselves for the spoils of office—fought 
regular battles in the field. Whichever 
side won the battle took the offices. When 
the opposition became too strong and too 
hungry, there was another ordeal of bat- 
tle, or a revolution and a change of per- 
sonnel in office. The peons were enticed 
to join the army, or forced into it, by 
their masters. To the mind of the peon 
there was no difference between Fulano 
de Tal or Mengano or Zutano in principle. 
If his side won, it was loot for him; if 
it lost, it was wounds or perhaps death 
for him. Voila tout! A change of mas- 
ters wrought no amelioration or pejora- 
tion of his individual lot in life. The 
only difference in the “virus of Utopia” of 
which Mr, Landfield speaks in the case of 
the Diaz-Madero-Carranza muddle is 
that, thanks to the United States, it was 
more generally spread throughout Mexico. 
It was the same old “virus,” only it 
spread further in this case. It was no 
strange poison to the body politic in 
Mexico. 

Left alone, Mexico would have thrown 
off the virus as she always has, and re- 
verted to her normal state of government 
which may be described as a despotism, 
more or less benevolent, tempered with 
assassination, with irregular change of 
personnel. In due time, if left to herself, 
she will evolve a form of government 
suited to her social and economic con- 
ditions, stable and indigenous, paternal. 

Any attempt from the outside to ac- 
celerate or change that natural growth of 
government will result in anarchy, re- 
tardation, and wholesale murder. Mexi- 
cans understand their own people much 
better than we do or can. The tradi- 
tional political manifesto, pronuncia- 
mento, is a wonderful product of Spanish 
verbosity, rhetoric, and emptiness. No 
Mexican or foreigner acquainted with 
Mexican character ever takes a political 
manifesto seriously. But Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, with a simplicity and innocence 
that was childlike and pathetic, accepted 
them at their face value. He refused to 
listen to Mr. Wilson, our ambassador, who 
knew the situation. He listened to the 


counsels of Mr. Lind, who perhaps under- 
stood Minnesota but never did Mexico, 
and of Mr. Hale, whose advice was per- 
haps not wholly disinterested. For the 
head of the diplomatic service of the 
greatest power on earth, Mr. Bryan dis- 
played a tact and suavity only equalled by 
the traditional bull in a china-shop. He 
ruined Mexico and disgraced the United 
States. 

Peonage is little understood in the 
United States. We are prone to conjure 
up in our imagination scenes similarly 
(and in the main falsely) depicted in 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” As a matter 
of fact, peonage, as practised in Mexico, 
with possibly a few exceptions here and 
there, is nothing like our slavery of the 
blacks before the Civil War. Our inabil- 
ity to comprehend the peon’s point of 
view, his outlook on life, is at the bottom 
of our misunderstanding. Any fair- 
minded man who has ever studied the 
peon first hand and in his native habitat 
will agree with the following observa- 
tions which I quote from my book, 
“Spanish American Life,” now largely 
used as a text-book for students of Span- 
ish in American high schools (p. 268) : 

“In many parts of Spanish America 
large country estates have attached to 
them a considerable population of labor- 
ers whose ancestors have lived there for 
many years and whose relation to the 
hacendado is almost feudal; virtually, not 
legally, that of lord and vassal. The 
mozo, as a rule, on coming of age borrows 
from the proprietor as large a sum of 
money as he can—with no intention of 
paying it back. The arrangement is 
understood by both parties. The mozo 
receives henceforth his regular wages 
with no deductions for money thus bor- 
rowed. But the law forbids any debtor 
to leave the country without the cred- 
itor’s consent. The mozo is content to stay 
with his permanent job. The proprietor 
is glad to have a man on whom he can 
depend for work. Both parties are sat- 
isfied. 

This form of peonage may be termi- 
nated by the debtor at any time by the 
payment of the debt either by the laborer 
or by some employer who may want his 
services. On the older, larger estates 
that are removed from the influence of 
immigration and of manufacturing and 
commercial interests, the system is 
patriarchal and not contractual in the 
modern sense: master and servant, not 
employer and employee.” 

In many respects the peon is wiser 
than we, and who that has once known 
his kind can forget him? Reposeful, 
robust, redolent, stolidly defying the 
edacious tooth of time, remote from am- 
bition and the carking cares of life, 
placid amid the crash of empires and the 
fall of dynasties, happy in his rags and 
his handful of corn, basking in a sun- 
shine that never fails, unresponsive to 


pulga and chinche, with eye unvexed by 
printed page or written hieroglyphic, ear 
innocent of the telephone’s tinkle or the 
auto’s grinding gear, while suns come 
and go or moons wax and wane, he pur- 
sues the even tenor of his way untroubled 
by philosophical thought or economic 
doubt. Civil service reform, the purity 
of the bench, altruism, collectivism never 
enter his Utopia. Why seek to substitute 
another and strange Utopia for his? 
And really which is the better of the two 
—for him? 
E. L. C. MORSE 
Chicago, October 15 


Straws 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
The tax on a theatre ticket costing 30 

francs is half a franc. The French 

don’t seem to tax amusements much. 

A bottle of the usual champagne costs 
35 francs ($2.50 here). It costs 35 
shillings ($7.00) in London. A double 
Chartreuse, Benedictine, etc., costs around 
4 francs (28 cents) here; a single drink 
costs 2s.3d. (45 cents) in London. I 
have had a bottle of excellent light Bur- 
gundy for 7 francs in Paris; it costs 
double that in London. The French are 
apparently not taxing their alcoholic bev- 
erages much. 

The French love pleasure and wine. 

In England the appeals to the people 
are to produce more. In France they are 
asked to spend less. Clearly the appeal 
in France is directed to the inherited 
characteristic of thrift. 

And so on. Straws show the direction 
of the wind—if you have the wit to se- 
lect the right straw. G. B. 

Paris, August 8 


The Little Day 


AWN like a pearl sea drifted under 
the eaves of houses, 
And no man woke to call its wanness 
beauty. 
Dream your ivory dreams, you sleepers, 
with eyes that are shut in wonder— 
This is not beauty, nor light nor dark, 
waking nor slumber; 

Mystery is this, screening with grey the 
beyond and true things— 

And in a mystery why should a god not 
linger, 

Or despair? 
the manna. 

Dare you the waking to how very far 
your god is, 

Unveil at last the long sea-tracks and the 
furrows that seek the evening, 

Give over knowledge to those who will 
not cease from dreaming, 

And on this cool dawn that drifts under 
the eaves of houses 

Pasture an instant now for nourishment 
and hunger. 


Yet out of mystery comes 


CHARLES R. MURPHY 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Tue First Wortp War, 1914-1918, Per- 
sonal Experiences of Lieut. Col. C. 
a Court Repington. Two vols. 
Houghton. 
The journal of the famous mili- 
tary critic. 


Hive AND SEEK, by Christopher Morley. 
Doran. 
Verses, sonnets, and “transla- 


tions” from Chinese. 


General Sir Ian 
Doran. 


GALLIPoL! Diary, by 
Hamilton. Two vols. 
Story of the great tragedy by a 
soldier who is also a writer. 


In Berxsurre Fieitps, by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Harper. 
A book about nature, in which 
two artists, the writer and the 
illustrator, have collaborated to 


make a charming volume. 


Buinp, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan. 


Novel by the author of “The 
Harbor.” Longer mention next 
week. 











F our four Americo-Chinese poets, 

Ezra Pound has put himself out of 
the running by living in London; Witter 
Bynner hopelessly ruined his chances by 
really going to China. So until I see 
Arthur Guiterman’s “Chips of Jade,” I 
must admit that Christopher Morley is 
my favorite. He has—to put it in the 
words of a book review I once read— 
caught the very spirit of his Chinese 
originals—No Sho, P’ur Fish, O B’oi, 
and others. I am sorry I have room for 
only the first stave of his “Panorama of 
a Happy Evening” from his “Hide and 
Seek” (Doran). This is the opening, 
called “Six o’Clock”: 


When the frogs clear their throats 

Like old club members, 

And the fireflies 

Punctuate the dusk with a network of 
brightness, 

Hasten, boy, to His Excellency Mu-Kow, 

And ask him to join me 

In a trifling merriment. 

And be careful 

To stretch two white ropes 

Along the path, 

Lest, when His Excellency totters home- 
ward in the darkness, 

He fall in the canal. 


When General Bridges of the Balfour 
Mission returned to England after his 
visit to America in 1917, he told Lieut. 
Col. Repington, the war correspondent, 
that Mr. Balfour had never made a 


misstep, and that it was plain that the 
two missions, British and French, were 
wanted here to “boom” the war. He 
found the country keen for the war, with 
only a few elements opposed. He liked 
Pershing, but added that the only other 
leading general, Leonard Wood, had been 
set aside because President Wilson was 
politically opposed to him. New York 
was solid for the war, owing to the 
influence of Mayor Mitchel, Collector 
Malone, and Arthur Woods. President 
Wilson had been admirable to him, but 
never mentioned military affairs. Wash- 
ington he found “like Cawnpore” in the 
hot weather; the people didn’t come out 
till the sun was down; there was the 
calm of a university town and little con- 
ception of the need for haste. Lieut. Col. 
Repington himself, later in the book— 
“The First World War” (Houghton), he 
and Professor Johnston of Harvard 
agreed to give the war that name in their 
writings—writes of his visits to Persh- 
ing’s headquarters. He found the gen- 
eral staff, at first, in a state of great 
ignorance. The peace system of an out- 
of-date army was under a fearful strain 
in actual war. But Pershing inspired 
him from the first with ‘complete confi- 
dence’”’; he was much attracted to Robert 
Bacon, whom he found at headquarters, 
and he felt sure that the keen and zealous 
officers who surrounded Pershing would 
overcome their handicaps. All that the 
British officers who were attached to 
A. E. F. headquarters desired was to be 
called upon for help and advice, but they 
would not volunteer it, as they wished 
not to seem patronizing. American offi- 
cers who visited the British front in 
these early days, after the arrival of 
Pershing, were all impressed by the mag- 
nitude of the British operations; they 
had been led to think that France was 
doing everything. 


All parody is impudent or irreverent 
to some people. If the parody is of a 
favorite and especially of a serious and 
solemn composition, it becomes doubly 
offensive. Yet nobody who cares for lit- 
erature as an art can refuse to enjoy a 
clever parody, and this is, in its form, 
nearly perfect. It follows that well-loved 
and often quoted verse, ‘““My Garden” by 
T. E. Brown. Mr. E. V. Lucas found the 
parody, written by some anonymous 
naval student in Dartmouth Royal Naval 
College Magazine, and in his new book 
“Verena in the Midst” (Doran) quotes 
it, with other short poems: 


A garden is a loathsome thing—eh, what? 

Blight, snail, 

Pea-weevil, 

Green-fly, such a lot! 

My handiest tool 

Is powerless, yet the fool 

(Next door) contends that slugs are not. 

Not slugs! in gardens! when the eve is 
cool? 


Nay, but I have some brine; 
*Tis very sure they shall not walk iy 
mine. 


Arnold Bennett ridicules the belief jy 
“feminine intuition.” In his “Oy 
Women; Chapters on the Sex-Discord” 
(Doran), he says that intuition is the 
immediate apprehension by the mind 
without reasoning. If that means any. 
thing it means magic. And he does not 
believe that woman has magical powers, 
Jack and Jill, he writes, are in the garden 
and the telegraph boy is seen coming. 

“Mother has had a stroke!” exclaims 
Jill. 

“Nonsense!” says Jack. 

Now if the telegram refers to a busi- 
ness appointment of Jack’s, nothing more 
will be heard about intuition, and Jill 
suffers no moral damage. Indeed, she 
takes credit for having been wrong. If 
the telegram says that Jill’s mother’s 
automobile is out of repair, Jill will 
proudly cry: “I knew it was something 
about Mother!” If it says, instead, that 
Jill’s mother has fallen and sprained her 
ankle, Jill has a small triumph: “I knew 
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something was wrong with poor Mother. 
I had a feeling. . .” And the word 
“intuition” will supervene. And if the 
telegram says that Jill’s mother has had 
a stroke, woman’s claim to be an in- 
tuitionist will be firmly established in 
two families for about a century. Yet 
there will be no more in the happening 
than if Jill had backed a horse at 1000 to 
1, and the horse had won. 


Two books about small animals and 
birds, both of them admirably illustrated, 
are Walter Prichard Eaton’s “In Berk- 
shire Fields” (Harper), with illustra- 
tions by Walter King Stone; and “Wild 
Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow” 
(Dodd), by Francis Pitt. The latter has 
half-tones from photographs, in which 
bats, birds, field-mice, rats, and hedge- 
hogs are represented in a fashion both 
amusing and amazing. Mr. Eaton’s 
chapters about the snowy fields and hills 
of the Berkshires, matched with Mr. 
Stone’s delicate drawings of those fields, 
and of the crows, chickadees, and others 
who inhabit them, make the book one to 
covet among all the books of the week. 


A few years ago a fresh and original 
novel appeared with the name “The Ir- 
resistible Intruder.” It was by William 
Caine—a story about a small boy and a 
group of adults in an English village. 
Mr. Caine’s new novel, “The Strangeness 
of Noel Carton” (Putnam), is both en- 
joyable and curious. Its complicated 
machinery—for it is a novel within a 
novel—would be apt to make it artificial, 
but Mr. Caine has the ability to make 
even the puppets devised by his puppet 
hero lively and important enough to keep 
the reader’s attention. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
A Tory Unabashed 


Memorrs oF Lire AND Literature. By W. H. 
Mallock. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
R. MALLOCK would seem to have 
had a double intention in writing 
his Memoirs: on the one hand the simple 
desire, or pardonable vanity if you choose, 
to make an entertaining book ‘out of the 
record of a rich and observant life; on 
the other hand, to sum up the arguments 
for the political creed and religious faith 
—the two are one doctrine for him— 
which have been the consistent theme of 
the literature produced by him. We are 
not accusing him of any virulent form 
of egotism, being quite ready to confirm 
his “hope that a memoir of his own ac- 
tivities will be taken as representing an 
age, rather than a personal story”; but 
the combining of two aims does, we fear, 
rather hamper the success in either. 

As for Mr. Mallock’s doctrine, it is 
Toryism undisguised and unabashed. Not 
only is he an outspoken foe of liberalism 
in politics and religion, but the whole 
mechanical progress, so-called, of the 
century fills his soul with dismay. “A 
country,” he exclaims, “without railways 
and without coal—how peaceful England 
might be if only it were not for these!” 
That is Ruskinism with a vengeance, 
though in other respects the political 
theories of Ruskin and our Tory were 
poles apart. Naturally Mr. Mallock’s 
laudation of the feudalism lurking in 
Victorian England long after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, has set the young 
lions of the press a-roaring, and we have 
seen strange reviews of his book in 
strange places. But the present reviewer 
is not a young lion, or a lion at all, and 
he could read with complacence all Mr. 
Mallock’s arguments were they only of- 
fered in another form—as indeed they are 
so offered elsewhere. Our quarrel is that 
these pages in which he recapitulates the 
substance of one controversial volume 
after another are necessarily too brief to 
give much more than his conclusions 
without their logical support; the result 
is dull reading. And then, too, the in- 
terspersion of these summaries through 
the record of the author’s daily affairs 
gives them the air of personal prejudice 
rather than reasoned conviction. 

That is bad enough. But a worse effect 
is that this constant didacticism goes far 
to spoil what is otherwise so good. If 
only \lr, Mallock had expended his ener- 
fies more exclusively on the descriptive 
and anecdotal parts of his book, he might 
have produced a work of rare charm; he 
has the insight and the literary skill to 
have done this. As it is, with his double 
preoccupation, he is hurried so swiftly 
from man to man and from house to 
house as in no case to give a fully satis- 
fying impression. 








But perhaps we are ungenerous. After 
all, these Memoirs are replete with good 
things. The opening account of the life 
in Devonshire of the Mallocks and 
Froudes and other related families in the 
old unreformed days of the author’s boy- 
hood has a charm that somehow fails to 
get into the pictures of more recent times. 
If only better things were always better 
when we got them! Or is it merely that 
the spell of imagination and the glamour 
of distance attract us to the seeming 
peace and rich simplicity of the age and 
manners which haunt Mr. Mallock’s mem- 
ory? That is for him and the young 
lions to decide. 


There may be less dispute about the 
entertainment to be derived from many 
of Mr. Mallock’s anecdotes. One of his 
best character sketches—though too brief, 
as they all are—is that of old Mr. Bevan, 
who long ago had introduced Bulwer and 
Disraeli to the society of the dandies, and 
“was,” so Lord Houghton declared, “the 
actual model from which, by both these 
writers, their pictures of the typical man 
of the world were drawn.” It was this 
same dandy’s chef who, when he had left 
the kitchen to join the army in the 
Franco-Prussian war, wrote back to his 
master: “Alas, monsieur! I must now 
make sorties instead of entrées.” 


Another good story is that of Swin- 
burne reciting his poems to a group of 
undergraduates at Oxford, exhilarated 
by one glass of port, and then, with a 
second, “lying back in his chair like a 
child who had gone to sleep.” Oddly 
enough another volume of memoirs just 
published (William Allison’s, p. 162) 
tells the same story with other, but not 
contradictory, details. We are quite will- 
ing to hear of Swinburne drunk and of 
Jowett’s care for him, but Mr. Mallock 
really goes beyond the limits of decorum 
in the horrid report of Carlyle’s habits— 
he outdoes Carlyle himself in brutal 
plainness of speech. Other good tales are 
of Ouida exhibiting her incredible vanity 
and simplicity, and of Cardinal Manning 
explaining in vivid detail how Satan him- 
self takes part in the séances of spirit- 
ualism. But the sting of Mr. Mallock’s 
satire is reserved for priests of another 
persuasion, especially for theologians 
who take religion, as he would say, with 
a light and cavalier fancy: 

According to another, the statement that 
Christ on a specified day ascended was merely 
a symbolical way of saying that about the time 
in question his work on earth was finished, and 
that he had, like Sir Peter Teazle, taken leave 
of his disciples with the words, “Gentlemen, 
I leave my character in your hands.” ; 
Canon Farrar’s “Life of Christ” was a work 
of this description. The work had an enor- 
mous sale, and the author, at an Oxford 
dinner, confided somewhat ruefully to a neigh- 
bor that all he got for it himself was not more 
than three hundred pounds. Another neigh- 
bor, overhearing this remark, murmured to 
somebody else, “He forgets that in the good 
old days the same job was done for thirty 
pieces of silver.” 





Sesame, Lilies,and Wild Oats 


Women’s Witp Oats. By C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
Our Women. By Arnold Bennett. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 

N article—last year, I think—in the 

Atlantic Monthly, described the 
writer as being “on the fence” in the 
matter of Woman Suffrage. Being on 
the fence, I take it, means, by inference 
at least, that when the people on one side 
or the other begin to lay hands on you, 
you inevitably lean over as far as possible 
to the side opposed. You would never 
stay on the fence at all unless you were 
kept in equilibrium by reciprocal alter- 
nating pushes. So, in the general ques- 
tion of Woman, I confess myself to be 
intellectually on the fence. What it 
really means, of course, is that the sub- 
ject of Woman bores me to tears, just as 
“Suffrage” always used to do; that I can 
reasonably be asked to do many things 
repugnant to me—such as_ washing 
dishes, attending Faculty teas, perhaps 
even going to the polls—but that, as I 
find no purpose, domestic, social, or pa- 
triotic, served by my trying to have or- 
dered opinions on the subject of my sex 
as a sex, I refuse. When I have to read 
a book on the subject, I groan. 

Now the groaning reviewer has really 
no right to exist. On the other hand, it 
is so ironic that I should have had Mrs. 
Hartley’s ‘“‘Women’s Wild Oats” and Mr. 
Bennett’s “Our Women” thrust at me— 
when one thinks of the people who could 
have been passionately interested—that 
it looks as though Fate might have had 
a purpose. Perhaps I was destined to 
read them. At all events, I have read 
them. And speculation as to what Mrs. 
Hartley would think of Mr. Bennett’s 
book, and what he would think of hers, is 
so full of amusing possibilities that I 
have forgotten for the moment to groan. 

It should be admitted, however, that I 
have one glaring disqualification for deal- 
ing with either book: I am temperament- 
ally disinclined to regard the sex prob- 
lem as the very greatest that man, since 
the dawn of history—or, better still, 
those happy ameebic days to which Mr. 
Bennett refers—has had to deal with. 
It often seems to me that the people who 
manage this terrific question best (Mr. 
Bennett at least would forgive me for de- 
scending to tl:e particular) are the people 
who never think of it as a general ques- 
tion at all. I fancy that people who are 
happy do not worry about sex, any more 
than people who are well worry about 
the alimentary canal. Of course, if you 
have indigestion you take some kind of 
pill; and if you are crossed in love you 
write a sonnet or lose weight. But I 
honestly believe that most people take 
their sex-difficulties as an individual 
problem, like their financial difficulties. 
I doubt very much if they feel that a 
philosophy of sex is what they need. If 
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you have lost money, you do not at once 
proceed to read all the latest books on 
economic theory. 


Both writers in this case are English, 
and therefore have the same set of social 
phenomena in a general way before their 
eyes. Mrs. Hartley has the advantage 
over Mr. Bennett of dealing with women 
at large, whereas he deals explicitly with 
what he calls the top classes. Moreover, 
Mr. Bennett writes as a novelist and 
more or less for the human fun of it. 
That of course makes him easier reading. 
Also, in spite of his reference to the 
ameeba (which is always disheartening to 
a person who has achieved limbs, fea- 
tures, complexion, and clothes) he is more 
cheerful. He thinks we shall muddle 
through, and that no change will come 
too violently for us to bear it. Mrs. 
Hartley is not so sure that we shall 
muddle through, and she feels that some- 
thing should be done at once. She goes 
into questions of divorce, vice, disease, 
and illegitimacy; and Mr. Bennett sticks 
to Jack and Jill—his personal friends. 
He thinks that economic freedom for 
women is the way out; Mrs. Hartley 
thinks that the way out is through free 
divorce, recognition of irregular unions, 
legislation for this and for that. She 
looks very much askance at women in in- 
dustry. Yet how can you even say that 
they disagree on this point, since out- 
side work for the married woman, as Mr. 
Bennett discusses it, means only some 
kind of post that the married woman can 
occupy during the hours when her hus- 
band is at his office and the servants are 
running the house? Mrs. Hartley wants 
the woman in the home because she is 
sorely needed there; Mr. Bennett wants 
her out of the home because she has no 
work to do there. Mrs. Hartley’s Jill is 
the woman bound to the machine, un- 
fitted for maternity, whose children when 
they come are either neglected or looked 
after at a model créche. (Her statistics 
show that the children tend to die off 
rapidly in either case.) Mr. Bennett’s 
Jill turns into an odalisque waiting for 
the return of her lord and master. 

Any comparison one makes of the two 
books must begin by saying that the 
types and the problems they treat of are 
too entirely different to make comparison 
possible. Yet at this point they may 
perhaps be taken together. It is, I think, 
fair to say that Mr. Bennett is avowedly 
out against the Orientalizing of the mar- 
riage relation, and that Mrs. Hartley (in 
spite of her drastic suggestions for legis- 
lation) is out for it. She definitely at- 
tacks the Anglo-Saxon ideal of romantic 
marriage. She names it as one of our 
most fundamental mistakes in dealing 
with the sex problem. Mr. Bennett would 
take the Anglo-Saxon conception of mar- 
riage and see what we can do with it. 
To just that extent he has our sympathy 
while she loses it. 


_ istic methods. 


It seems to be the fashion to attack 
the romantic marriage. Mrs. Wharton 
has told us recently that they do these 
things better in France. Mrs. Hartley 
tells us that they do them better in 
Jewry. Mrs. Wharton finds place for the 
Frenchwoman’s individualism outside the 
family relations. Mrs. Hartley so de- 
plores individualism that she finds no 
place for it at all. “Mon verre est petit, 
mais je bois dans mon verre.” What the 
Anglo-Saxon race has achieved, slowly 
and with painful setbacks, it has achieved 
by its own always more or less individual- 
If it has worked out an 
ideal of romantic marriage, be sure that 
romantic marriage, in some form or 
other, is its best approach to the relations 
between the sexes and to the family idea. 
I doubt very much if you can impose a 
Latin solution on the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
I am very sure that you can not impose 
an orthodox Jewish ideal, however beau- 
tiful, on a race that is by long inheritance 
Christian. 

One could pick a good many flaws in 
Mrs. Hartley’s arguments; but as she 
persists in dealing with subjects that need 
expert knowledge, I am inclined to leave 
those arguments alone. I do not know 
who precisely has the expert knowledge 
to deal with her proposal of registering 
temporary unions—but there is someone 
probably, in the land of the Sidney 
Webbs, who has. Yet even the groaning 
reviewer can see a certain naiveté in her 
assumption that such unions will be in- 
variably childless. To reproach Mrs. 
Hartley for reticence would be distinctly 
unjust. But—since this matter of the 
relation of the sexes in marriage is, even 
to her, the central thing—one wishes she 
had come out in the open, as Mr. Bennett 
so kindly does, about the métier de 
femme. She damns Christian asceticism 
as completely as she damns the romantic 
marriage. But she refuses to lift the 
veil that hangs, for the non-Jewish pub- 
lic, before Jewish married life. Mr. Ben- 
nett, in spite of his attack on Oriental- 
ism, “may have rounded Seraglio Point, 
but has not yet doubled Cape Turk.” At 
least: he is very engagingly wise about 
“charm,” and complexions, and not dress- 
ing too hastily for dinner when no one is 
going to be there but your husband. Mrs. 
Hartley frankly wishes to Orientalize 
marriage, in another sense; but there 
she stops. She does not give us any de- 
tail of our duty except that of suppress- 
ing our individuality completely. You 
must work out the method for yourself. 
If she is going to preach a certain kind 
of marriage to us, she should, I think, 
have given us some notion of how differ- 
ent daily life in such a marriage is going 
to be. We are left with the dark saying 
that asceticism and romance are both 
wrong. We are told that falling in love 
has nothing to do with marriage. What 
we should like to know is how it all works 





out. We have her word for it that jt 
works out supremely well; but what is 
the conjugal existence like, that leads to 
the supreme result? Yes, if she was go. 
ing to proselytize, I really think she 
should have told us. Think of Mr. Ben. 
nett’s admirable advice about cosmetics! 

Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Hartley are 
agreed on one point: woman’s general 
inferiority, mental and physical, to man, 
This groaning reviewer tends to agree 
with them; but the penalty of being on 





the fence is to feel like combating any 
argument on either side. Since I really 
do suspect that they are right on that 
point, I will call a halt here. I feel the 
desire to defend my sex stirring within 
me. (Why did Mr. Bennett omit Char- 
lotte Bronté if he was going to mention 
Emily?) That, I will not do. Besides, 
Mr. Bennett says that he is a passionate 
feminist. A feminist, I know I never 
shall be. But if a passionate feminist 
feels the female sex inferior, perhaps it 
is the duty of a non-feminist to consider 
the female sex’superior to the male. Into 
such terrible finalities might one be 
drawn, if one did not fling down one’s 
pen. I have sat on the fence for too 
many years to be willing to flop now. 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


Morale and— 


MorALE, THE SUPREME STANDARD OF LIFE AND 
Connouct. By G. Stanley Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

N spite of President Hall’s admonition 
that the morale of research prescribes 

“a gentlemanly tone of criticism,” a mali- 

cious imp will remind me as I read of the 

conversation at the fashionable week-end 


dinner table in Mr. Galsworthy’s “The § 


Freelands” : “The carbo-hybrates—or was 
it hybo-cardrates?—ah, yes, the kybo- 
hardrates.” Similarly Dr. Hall informs 
us that “the doctrine of sin or harmatol- 
ogy plays a great réle in all theologies”— 
or is it possible that harmatology here 
“vicariates” for hamartialogy? The phil- 
osopher’s “hormones” have evidently all 
found “their way to the higher centers” 
where the “finished soul’ feels “the 
Brahmanic urge of depersonalization and 
apocatastasis,” and “less important mat- 
ters remain bewusstseins-unfahig” or de- 
volve upon the secretary who “has read 
the proof of the entire volume.” The 
product of what the author styles ‘“‘ex- 
uberant, euphorious, and eureka mo- 
ments,” these lively lectures in which his 


many admirers will be pleased to per- 


ceive that there is no sign “of apathy or 
accidie”’ can not check their cosmic sweep 
to verify familiar quotations, test ety- 
mologies, or correct their tags of Latin 


or French in meticulous deference to j 


those pedantries of the grammatical drill 
which must be subordinated to higher 





cultural ends “in order to advance true) 
paidism and extend real democracy evel” 
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to our school children.” “Ne l’en fait 
pas,” then, “impavi progrediamur” with 
the motto, ‘uno sed leo” and with Sen- 
eca’s (sic) “mens sibi conscia recti” for 
our guide. Let us “travel this viaticum 
of woe,” “draw nearer . . to the great 
Autos itself,” and so strive to attain an 
“immunizing callousness” to the “‘rabula- 
tions of Sir Oliver,” “the Platonic cathar- 
sis,” “the events now transpiring at the 
heart of Bolshevism,” the “great hemor- 
rhage of sentiment,” the treatment of 
“metabolic insufficiency” by “trophic psy- 
chology,” and “the ambivalently ebbing” 
scholio-centric claustrophobias and kuro- 
phobias of the beati possedentes. 


To speak seriously, these vivacious lec- 
tures are the readable improvisations of 
a clever ready writer who possesses a 
facility of association that Emerson 
would have envied, but who persistently 
overworks and overloads his faculty or 
facility with undigested reminiscences of 
his German studies and his subsequent 
dabblings in all the sciences and all the 
philosophies. In preparation for this 
particular book he has with the aid of his 
secretary and librarian run through an 
immense literature of war and recon- 
struction, and now delivers his opinion on 
every topic to which this literature has 
given actuality in daily and weekly jour- 
nalism. It would be superfluous to cata- 
logue and recite the collections of anec- 
dotes and opinions about fear and hate 
in war, the humor and the amusements 
of the soldier, music in the army, books 
in the army, posters, slogans, decorations 
and war museums, sex and women, news, 
spies and propaganda, conscientious ob- 
jectors, mental tests in the army, the re- 
habilitation of the wounded, the labor 
problem, prohibition and its probable 
effects, profiteering, feminism, education, 
statesmanship, the “Reds” and religion. 
The words “morale and” preface most of 
these titles. But in most cases they add 
nothing to the contents of the chapters. 


The reader whose faculty of discrim- 
ination is not blunted by the all pervad- 
ing sauce of pseudo-science that flavors 
all alike will discover that the opinions 
professed with regard to these timely 
topics are in most essential matters pa- 
triotic and moderate. I am amused, 
though not on reflection surprised, to find 
myself in substantial agreement with 
many of them. Why not? We are both 
elderly, academic, patriotic Americans of 
New England descent who have studied 
in Germany. And so, as some of his own 
students who have progressed beyond 
him, might put it, our instinctive defénse 
reactions towards German imperialism 
and Russian Bolshevism are essentially 
the same in spite of the minor diver- 
gences which “differential psychology” 
must note in our views about etymolo- 
gies, and the attribution of quotations, 
and Latin grammar, and the scientific 
status of pedagogical psychology. 





If this were all, a criticism that ac- 
cepted the book on its own level would 
dismiss it with a few compliments on its 
readability, the vast variety of topics 
glanced at, and the usefulness of the up- 
to-date bibliographies in the footnotes 
and the appendix. But the pretensions 
with which the book is put forth by the 
author and the seriousness with which 
these claims are accepted by disciples and 
reviewers call for something more. 
President Hall hopes that the work will 
be “a text book in some of our higher 
institutions of learning perhaps in place 
of the types of ethics now in use.” And 
to this a serious criticism can only reply 
that the style, the logic, the irresponsible 
sciolism, the chaotic incoherence, the con- 
fused and confusing jumble of topics 
whose only connection is that they have 
come up in the last six years make the 
book peculiarly unfit for use in any sane 
class room this side of “this side of Para- 
dise.” 

The other claim that the book intro- 
duces a new ethical sanction superseding 
the outworn ideals of Christianity, honor, 
loyalty, and all the ethics of the philoso- 
phies of the past verges perilously on 
charlatanism. To do President Hall jus- 
tice he does not mean it quite seriously 
himself. It is just a happy thought, a 
headline advertising phrase, which he 
announces pompously in his first chapter, 
alludes to thereafter occasionally when 
he happens to think of it, but entirely 
forgets through the greater part of the 
volume. The verbal trick, for it is little 
more, was practised in subtler fashion in 
Professor Royce’s eloquent book on “loy- 
alty.” A popular word of high ethical 
implications is selected and by progres- 
sive, plausible generalization of all its 
suggestions the entire content of ethics 
is read into it. “Loyalty” is a much 
apter word for this game than “morale,” 
and Professor Royce’s solemn abstract 
eloquence was much more effective for 
the purpose than is President Hall’s in- 
consequent vivacity. But “loyalty” was 
preoccupied and the up-to-date word 
“morale” presented itself as hardly Jess 
serviceable than “camouflage,” which 
President Hall has not yet discarded. 
The idea probably came to President 
Hall, as a large proportion of the newest 
ideas are derived, from Emerson by way 
of James’s Psychology. His language in 
many places shows that he is consciously 
or unconsciously thinking of the well- 
known passages in Emerson and James 
which lay it down that a man must first 
be a good animal, that success is a consti- 
tutional trait, that it is men with a sur- 
charge of arterial blood who do things, 

and that “if Eric is at the top of his con- 
dition his ships will reach Newfound- 
land.” Morale, President Hall explains, 
is to “keep ourselves always at the very 
tip-top of condition.” “It is super-hy- 
giene, avoiding all checks and arrests and 





inhibitions.” “It is,” he adds, exhibiting 
a familiarity with all systems of philos- 
ophy that would dazzle Goldsmith’s Eph- 
raim Jenkinson, this “mysterious, devel- 
opmental urge, entelechy, will-to-live, élan 
vital, hormé, libido, nisus, or by what- 
ever name it be called” that is to consti- 
tute the new ethics and supersede the 
outworn standards of religion, the con- 
scious reflective conscience, honor, loyalty, 
and the like which he thinks have failed 
us. It is morale apparently that actuated 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Jove when 
“Libido like a Nemesis 
Scourged him with aching memories of 
bliss.” 

Of course, like Nietzsche in his equivo- 
cal dealings with the ideal of the super- 
man, President Hall from time to time 
protests that he reads ethical idealism 
also into this gospel of the cult of condi- 
tion, efficiency, and “pep.’”’ But how will 
his definitions be taken by the students in 
the colleges that adopt the new gospel as 
a textbook? 

However that may be, President Hall’s 
self-contradictions absolve us from fur- 
ther attempts to find a philosophical 
meaning in what is merely an illustration 
of the psychology of advertising. He 
first tells us that it was “the awful 
psychic earthquake of war” that revealed 
the new goal of ethics to us. “Right and 
wrong, honor and super-humanity, as we 
had interpreted them led us astray . 

The world war was simply the collapse of 
the world morale. It was not merely 
that Germany lost her old soul . . but 
the other countries lost their vital touch 
upon present reality.” That is the 
familiar logic of pro-Germanism, break- 
ing down all distinctions between the 
moral position of Germany and that of 
England, of Belgium, of France. But it 
is not really President Hall but only the 
exigency of his system that is speaking 
here. Four pages later in the next chap- 
ter he has forgotten it all, and cheerfully 
contradicts himself. “History perhaps 
presents no such salient example of both 
the power and the persistence of morale 
as the way in which the Belgians and the 
other allies endured the shock. . 
Morale, which through all these disasters 
. never faltered, but after long 
years of trial came back with a glorious 
and complete victory.” And throughout 
the volume he confounds morals and 
morale until his: own secretary or his 
own typesetters can not distinguish one 
from the other and interchange them to 
the still greater bewilderment of the 
reader. “The civilized world,” he tells 
us, “has more and more felt the need of 
morale education . . but there are 
still many who doubt with Socrates 
whether virtue can be taught.” In an- 
other instance I will not attempt to con- 
jecture the source of the confusion. 
“Perhaps the much debated Ewige (sic) 
Weibliche may now take more definite 
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shape as the best embodiment of morale 
in the world.” To this climax there is 
nothing to add except the author’s own 
observation: “gassing, too, is very hard 
on morale.” 

PAUL SHOREY 


The Pilgrim Background 


Tue PAstToR OF THE PILGRIM 
Biography of John Robinson. 
H. Burgess. 
and Howe. 
N the back of Mr. Burgess’s good- 
sized book is the title “John Robin- 
son, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers,” on 
the title-page the terms are reversed. 
The well-meant, industrious compilation 
thus implicitly criticises itself. A con- 
siderable amount of material, some of it 
never before printed, has been faithfully 
collected; it has not everywhere been 
scrupulously referred to authority; it is 
nevertheless put before us in a manner 
which inspires confidence; but so little, 
if any, of it is left out that you can 
seldom see the forest by reason of the 
trees and the undergrowth. Here is 
brave stuff, no doubt; unhappily nothing 
organic or even articulate has been made 
of it. There is a place for everything, 
they say; if so, Mr. Burgess lacks the 
skill or the tact ever to be quite sure just 
where anything belongs, and has not hap- 
pened to remember that foundations and 
skeletons are often most useful when kept 
out of sight. 

Yet whoever wishes to make for him- 
self some human image of the minister 
who headed at Leyden the Separate Eng- 
lish Congregation whence the Pilgrim 
Fathers started on their voyage to Ply- 
mouth, bearing hitherward the seeds of 
New English tradition, may best do so 
now by patiently scrutinizing Mr. Bur- 
gess’s frequently discursive pages. Gather 
together what he tells you about John 
Robinson, gather in another heap and a 
much bigger what he tells you about 
John Robinson’s environment, throw 
away from the latter a dust-pile of super- 
fluities, and you will probably find left on 
your hands material from which you can 
ultimately put together, like folks who 
love dissected pictures, not only a por- 
trait but a background into the bargain. 
The background is the life of English 
husbandmen and craftsmen under Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the First. 
These humble contemporaries of Raleigh 
and of Shakespeare are inspired and 
spiritually ennobled by the devout in- 
tensity of their evangelical belief. With 
all the simplicity of the common people, 
they are wonderfully free from vulgar- 
ity. From the midst of them slowly 
emerges the figure of their leader, born 
one of themselves, a student and Fellow 
of a College at Cambridge, a clergyman 
conscientiously unable to remain in 
obedient episcopal orders, and yet— 
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By Walter 
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though thus radical—sane and sweet, 
almost even to the brink of toleration. 
Though he is grave, he can smile, and 
kindly ; though he is austere, he does not 
repel; though a man of the people, he has 
an instinctive lack of self-consciousness 
more usual among the gentle; though 
unswerving in his Biblical faith, he never 
dreams that he is reasonably beyond the 
chance of error; and error to him is only 
straying, wantonly or accidentally, away 
from the truth which God has revealed, 
directly or implicitly, to His creatures. 

Some such outline lurks beneath the 
pages of Mr. Burgess. With a little ar- 
tistic sympathy, with even a touch or 
two of the quality which marks a man of 
letters, he might have made the portrait 
memorable. But he is of our time—not 
of the past nor of the future. And we 
may sadly agree that nowadays the 
Creator appears preoccupied with other 
varieties of humanity than men of letters 
or artists. 


Tragedy Sweeps By in Khaki 


In Kut anp CAPTIVITY WITH THE SIXTH 
Inp1iAN Division. By Major E. W. C. 
Sandes, D.S.O., M.C., R.E 
John Murray. 

HIS book is published in London at 

24 shillings net and in New York by 

E. P. Dutton and Company at $10 net. 
How the latter price is reached we do 
not know. At the present rate of ex- 
change $10 is about 52 shillings, and the 
duty on a 24 shilling book, if reckoned 
on its full selling price, might be 4 
shillings. That leaves 24 shillings for 
the expenses and profits of the New York 
publishers. Such business methods will 
inevitably make every user of foreign 
books import for himself. English book- 
sellers are eager for direct American 
trade, and the difficulties of the custom- 
house are practically nil; the post-office 
sees to it all. Nor can it be of advan- 
tage to the foreign publisher to have 
his books handicapped by such absurd 
prices. 

Apart from masses of detail, which 
are of vital importance for the future 
historian of the greatest catastrophe to 
British arms since the first Afghan war, 
and which are of vital interest, too, for 
those who had part in that unhappy re- 
treat, siege, surrender, and the long 
Odyssey which followed, the abiding im- 
pression from this book is of a certain 
calm, steady spirit, “carrying on” what- 
ever might come. It is the exact oppo- 
site of the spirit of “sauve qui peut,” 
whether of calculated selfishness or of 
driven panic. It speaks of discipline, 
courage, acceptance, equanimity in the 
highest sense. Major Sandes would 
probably stare if the attitude of himself 
and of his fellows were described in the 
terms of Epictetus and explained by 
philanthropical training, but the train- 


London: 


ing was there—one of race, and of in- 
dividual—although in no technical terms. 
Nor does he talk about it or refer to it; 
for such abstracts he is the dumbest of 
all dumb Britishers. His official school- 
ing, it is true, lay in quite different 
fields. As an officer of engineers he had 
to do with such concretes as floating 
bridges, river booms, barges of different 
kinds—the Arabist will notice his Ap- 
pendix E on types of native craft, and 
will be carried back to Ibn Jubeir and 
Sinbad the Sailor—and how to make a 
bomb gun from a Gnome engine cylinder. 
His own diary and memories, however, 
have been supplemented by his fellow 
officers, who have supplied “facts, figures, 
and photographs,” to exactly what extent 
we are not told. But all has been poured 
into the same mould and gives with evi- 
dent accuracy and certain vividness the 
story of the outer events of these long 
and grievous days. 

Another pleasing characteristic of the 
book is that the author has in it, at 
least, no axe to grind, military or politi- 
cal. That he has his own opinion on 
each of the perplexed questions which 
the retreat, the siege, and the surrender 
raised, may be taken for granted. Oc- 
casionally he gives, in careful balance, 
the reasons for and against certain im- 
portant decisions, but it would not be 
easy to tell from these statements how 
his own mind inclined. Questions of 
strategy are, explicitly, none of his busi- 
ness. If anywhere, the attitude of the 
soldier comes out in a remark thrown 
in that a certain course of action was 
dictated by political considerations— 
politics, of course, meaning everything 
outside of direct military operations. Of 
all the sickening record of friction, cross- 
purposes, and shouldering off responsi- 
bility between the India Office, the For- 
eign Office, and the War Office, even of 
the open scandal of the treatment of the 
sick and wounded, we get no echo here. 
In Kut and the recesses of Asia Minor 
nothing, happily, seems to have been 
known of that—however it may have 
been guessed—and the story here is 
strictly of Kut and captivity. Nor are 
there here any “might-have-beens”; this 
history is depressing enough without 
such useless exasperations. 

But depressing as it must needs be, the 
undauntable spirit which it shows, the 
endurance, simplicity, modesty, lift this 
book into the class of great siege nar- 
ratives and give it high place among the 
first-hand records of great military dis- 
asters. And so, for all its unconscious 
concreteness and scattered masses of de- 
tail, it gives in the end that purging of 
the spirit which Aristotle assigned to 
high tragedy. This is no rehearsing of 
Thebes or Pelops’ line but of fates of 
thousands of British Tommies and In- 
dian sepoys and their places are secure 
forever in a great action. 
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The League of Nations 
Again 


AmerIcAN Worwtp Poricies. By David Jayne 
Hill. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Tue New Wortp Ornver. By Frederick Charles 
Hicks. New York: Doubleday Page & 
Company. 

N his “American World Policies” Dr. 

Hill presses with relentless rigor the 
brilliant attack upon the League of Nations 
Covenant which he had already developed 
rather fully in his earlier “Present Prob- 
lems in Foreign Policy.” The Covenant 
utterly ignores that community of inter- 
est among nations which transcends all 
others, their interest “that henceforth 
the world should be governed by definite 
principles of justice and not controlled by 
private diplomatic bargainings.” It is 
the work not of jurists but of politicians, 
whose moving concern, moreover, was to 
set up a machine capable of enforcing a 
punitive peace settlement. It establishes 
not “an institution of justice,” but “an 
organ of power” designed to conserve the 
interests of its leading members, one 
illustration of such interests being fur- 
nished by those secret “regional under- 
standings” which the Paris conference 
first ratified in the articles of the Treaty 
dealing with Shantung and then en- 
deavored to lift into respectability by 
associating them with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

And when he turns to discuss the rela- 
tion which the League would bear to our 
own traditions and internal policies, Dr. 
Hill is equally effective: “It commits the 
whole future policy of this country to the 
decisions of an international body in 
which it would have only a single voice; 
it permits that body to intrude its judg- 
ments, and thereby its policies, into a 
sphere hitherto regarded as exclusively 
American; and, in addition, it demands 
that the territories held by each of the 
members of this League under this 
treaty, no matter how obtained, how 
ruled, or what violence may be done to 
the self-determination of peoples within 
them—including territories containing 
whole populations separated from their 
kindred and liable at any time to be re- 
claimed by the nations from which they 
are sundered—shall receive the perma- 
nent protection of the United States as 
integral parts of the nations that now 
claim them.” 

Dealing with the much debated ques- 
tion whether the Covenant sets up a 
super-government, Dr. Hill writes: “Su- 
per-government may reside in the deci- 
sions of certain persons authorized to 
determine the action to be taken; or it 
may be allowed to reside in a mechanism 
acting automatically as various condi- 
tions come into being. In either case, 
discretion and freedom are no longer re- 

tained by the national government which 





has thus surrendered the power of free 
decision. Future action has then passed 
from the realm of freedom into the realm 
of necessity. A pledge having been given 
to act in a certain way in certain circum- 
stances, a government thus pledged must 
act in the manner agreed upon whenever 
those circumstances occur.” 


The principal illustration of this ob- 
servation is, of course, furnished by Ar- 
ticle X of the Covenant. By this article 
all the members of the League are sol- 
emnly pledged “to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence of all members of the 
League.” “It would be futile,” Dr. Hill 
adds, “to assume that the fulfillment of 
this obligation would never involve war.” 
Certainly one must agree the moment one 
reflects that the ordinary form of exter- 
nal aggression is war, and so must ordi- 
narily be met, if effectively, by war-like 
measures. 

What, however, of the arguments of 

some advocates of the League that “the 
heart of the Covenant” has been con- 
veniently furnished with a leaky valve; 
or, speaking less figuratively, that the sec- 
ond sentence of Article X gives the Coun- 
cil of the League power merely to recom- 
mend “the means by which the obliga- 
tion” created by the first sentence “shall 
be fulfilled”? The actual words of the 
Covenant are “advise upon,” and, as Dr. 
Hill explains, ‘‘ ‘advise upon’ means that 
the members of the Council shall advise 
or take counsel together.” He could have 
strengthened his argument at this point 
by quoting the French text of Article X, 
and by pointing to Article XVI, where 
the word “recommend” is actually used, 
thus proving that it was a word known to 
the framers of the Covenant and ready 
for use had they chosen to use it. But 
besides all that, itis an “obligation” which 
“shall be fulfilled” of which Article X 
speaks. It follows that, even though the 
outcome of the Council’s deliberations 
were only a “recommendation,” never- 
theless a nation which rejected such rec- 
ommendation would still have the respon- 
sibility on its shoulders of fulfilling this 
obligation. 

It is Dr. Hill’s further opinion that 
“the fact that the United States is a con- 
stitutionally governed country has had 
little influence either upon the process of 
framing the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, or on the effect of it upon the 
European mind. In truth,” he continues, 
“it has hardly been present to the con- 
sciousness of some American advocates 
of the Covenant, and has been brought 
home to them for the first time by Lord 
Grey’s recognition and proclamation of 
the fact.” By way of confirmation he 
quotes Dr. Dillon’s story of Lloyd 
George’s astonishment at learning that 
the President of the United States can 
not declare war, to which he adds as a 


companion piece the President’s own 
declaration that the League is “greater 
than the Senate and greater than the 
Government.” 


What, then, is to be done with the 

Covenant? “Nothing can save it,” Dr. 
Hill answers, “but a change of purpose, 
and America is the only Power that can 
effect this change, because America is 
the only Power that is working solely for 
the victory of international ideals.” At 
the time of writing this volume, Dr. Hill 
was of the view that the ratification of 
the Treaty by the Senate with the Lodge 
Reservations was a necessary prelimi- 
nary to a radical recasting of the League; 
but that, of course, was months ago, and 
while the argument for prompt action 
upon the Treaty was still cogent. Since 
then the situation has altered radically. 
Through the President’s refusal to come 
to terms with the Senate, the argument 
for haste has been deprived of most of 
its force. Furthermore, when the Treaty 
is again laid before the Senate, it will 
probably be by Mr. Harding, who has 
been a consistent opponent of the Cove- 
nant as it now stands from the outset. 
Why, however, should he, once he is 
vested with the power of negotiation, be 
expected to waive his previous objections 
or to stultify himself by approaching 
the Senate with a document of which he 
does not approve? Any such expectation 
is absurd on the face of it. Nor is there 
any reason why Mr. Harding should for- 
go the use, as toward other governments, 
of the weapon which Mr. Wilson endeav- 
ored to wield against the Senate—why, 
in other words, he should not say to 
Europe: If you want us to ratify the 
Peace Treaty, you must give us our kind 
of league. 

All things considered, no reason exists 
for supposing that Dr. Hill, were he writ- 
ing to-day, would dissent from Mr. Hard- 
ing’s announced intention of not laying 
the Covenant again before the Senate un- 
til certain changes have been wrought 
in it by negotiation, and especially until 
Article X has been stricken from it. Also 
it must be admitted, in the face of Dr. 
Hill’s evident reliance upon the suffi- 
ciency of the Lodge Reservations to safe- 
guard American interests and ideals, that 
“Trreconcilable” criticism of the Reserva- 
tions is at one or two points quite un- 
answerable. Thus the first Reservation, 
providing for notice of withdrawal from 
the League by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress, is clearly null and void. A 
treaty is law of the land, and to attempt 
to give a concurrent resolution the force 
and effect of a repealing act is, in the 

face of the very explicit language of 
Article I, Section 7 of the Constitution, 
merely ridiculous. And the case against 


the second Reservation is almost equally 
strong. This Reservation rejects any ob- 
ligation on the part of the United States 
to use military force under Article X or 
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any other article of the Treaty, “unless 
in any particular case the Congress . : 
shall in the exercise of full liberty of 
action, by act or joint resolution so pro- 
vide.” Sweeping as this language is, 
still the fact remains that so long as 
Article X, or any like provision, con- 
tinues in the Covenant, it will furnish a 
basis for all sorts of unwelcome commit- 
ments by our representative on the Coun- 
cil—commitments which an ambitious 
Administration would always be prompt 
to designate “moral obligations.” In 
short, while the Lodge Reservation to 
Article X would indeed prevent our in- 
curring any moral obligation to employ 
the Army and Navy in consequence of 
the mere act of ratifying this article 
thus qualified, it would not prevent our 
incurring just such moral obligations in 
the future through the participation of 
our representative on the Council in con- 
ferences respecting the enforcement of 
Article X. That peril is to be avoided 
only by striking out Article X altogether. 

The termination of the campaign 
against the League of Nations as pro- 
posed will take from Dr. Hill’s book much 
of its current value; yet when the history 
of the struggle over the Wilson League 
comes to be written, the discerning his- 
torian will accord to Dr. Hill’s labors an 
important place among the efforts of 
those who fought to assert the belief that 
American independence and true interna- 
tionalism are not incompatible things. 
Our country was indeed fortunate to 
have a publicist of such eminence, learn- 
ing, and acumen, who was “audacious” 
and “impudent” enough to strip this dan- 
gerous proposal of the disguises in which 
mysticism had enshrouded it and show it 
up for what it was worth. 

Mr. Hicks, who is law librarian of Co- 
lumbia University, and his publishers 
have been willing to put their money on 
the expectation that the existing Cove- 
nant is going to be accepted by the 
United States in about its present shape. 
They may lose their wager, but mean- 
time they have given us a very good 
book. Besides containing a scientific ex- 
position of the Covenant and an historical 
sketch of the league idea, the volume 
discusses at length the relation which 
the League, if it retains its present form, 
will bear to international law as it pre- 
viously existed and te earlier agencies of 
international codperation. 

Though one who desires to see the 
League supported, “not merely because it 
provides means for putting war a few 
steps farther in the background, but 
[also] because it emphasizes the neces- 
sity for co-operation between sovereign 
states,”” Mr. Hicks presents his case with 
the frankness and aloofness of the best 
type of scholar. At the outset he warns 
that the war “has probably not essen- 
tially changed the nature of men nor the 
aspiration of states,” and that, therefore, 


too much must not be expected of the 
League. Indeed he offers it “as a matter 
of observation in the case of private cor- 
porations, that men and interests who 
forge to the front under a loose organiza- 
tion have increased power when a closer 
organization is effected.” He accordingly 
does not take any more seriously than 
did Mr. Balfour, President. Wilson’s en- 
deavor to exorcise the Balance of Power 
from the new world order. On the con- 
trary, he quotes with apparent approval 
the late Professor Oppenheim as follows: 
“It is a fact—I make this statement al- 
though I am sure it would be violently 
contradicted—that, just as hitherto, so 
within a League of Nations, some kind 
of Balance of Power only can guarantee 
the independence and equality of the 
smaller states. For the community of 
power, on which the League of Nations 
must rest, would at once disappear if one 
or two members of the League became 
so powerful that they could disregard the 
combined power of the other members.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Hicks adds on his own 
account: “The League has many of the 
characteristics of an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. Certainly the members 
agree to support each other, even by war, 
when specified contingencies arise . : 
[but] if only an alliance were intended, 
why admit other states? Power was in 
the hands of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. . 

Did they form a League in order more 
completely to organize their power over 
the world, or were they distrustful of 
each other? No one is competent to 
answer; but as has been shown, the idea 
of a balance of power cannot be elimi- 
nated. It will exist informally, if not 
formally.” 

As a student of law and legal docu- 
ments Mr. Hicks is also, entitled to con- 
sideration when he turns to construe the 
language of the Covenant. His interpre- 
tations confirm at most essential points 
those of critics of the instrument. As to 
Article I, which deals with the right of 
withdrawal, he says: “The Council must 
apparently decide whether a state which 
has given notice of withdrawal has ful- 
filled all of its obligations.” Also, it is 
the Council which “shall decide whether 
a matter submitted to it is solely within 
the jurisdiction of a state.” Again the 
duty which is placed on the members of 
the League by the opening sentence of 
Article X is one of several “specific” ob- 
ligations created by the Covenant. “To 
secure action under most of these obliga- 
tions it is not necessary that the organs 
of the League shall first take some step. 
The obligations either now exist, or will 
come into force on the happening of a 
stated contingency.” 

The scope of Mr. Hicks’s plan is so im- 
pressive and his workmanship is so ex- 
cellent that it is greatly to be hoped that 
his volume will not be allowed to fall into 


oblivion, whatever the outcome of the 
struggle over the League in this country. 
For sooner or later we are bound to enter 
into some kind of association with other 
nations for the minimization of the peril 
of war and the reduction of armaments; 
and when that happens, international law 
will have to be rewritten, as Mr. Hicks 
has foreseen. His present volume should 
therefore be regarded as a first endeavor 
toward remoulding an ancient branch of 
knowledge; valued as such, it is a really 
notable performance. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Studies in Modern Life 


MAINWARING. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

In CHancery. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tue Captives. By Hugh Walpole. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

PotterisM. By Rose Macaulay. New York: 


Boni and Liveright. 


N “Mainwaring” Mr. Hewlett is still 

at a safe remove from the age of jazz. 
Here are Victorian days, the days of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, of polite society 
and complacent imperialism and interest- 
ing murmurs from the people and high 
comfort in high places. It is a period 
which is now Officially of the past, with 
recognized assets of atmosphere and even 
costume for the romancer. Perhaps we 
are not so far away from it as youth and 
impatience like to think. While Victoria 
rules the movies, let who will be brash 
in fiction. . . The hero Mainwaring 
might be polished off by the chill analyst 
as a blend of two highly popular types 
in current romantic fiction, the eccentric 
fellow and the cave man. A similar blend 
has just been dealt with in W. L. George’s 
“Caliban.” The stress there is on the 
cave man element. Caliban’s apparent 
eccentricity is really an uncanny instinct 
for the straight road toward one object, 
“success.” Other objects, love, happi- 
ness, elude him, and he is sufficiently 
complex to mourn their elusion. Main- 
waring is less responsible morally, and 
knows chagrin but not remorse. He sees 
his game and plays it: a super-demagogue, 
a genius whose means of expression lies 
in domination. He can dominate men in 
the mass and women as individuals. Him 
also love escapes, being neither in him 
nor for him. A brilliant study in its 
kind; but some of us will feel as we have 
often felt with Mr. Hewlett, that the 
childlike creature woman rather than the 
childish creature man gives the story its 
charm. Mainwaring’s Lizzy is a girl to 
be remembered. 

“In Chancery” and “The Captives” 
are characteristic products of the post- 
Victorian, which is to say anti-Victorian, 
period. In a somewhat similar way Mr. 
Galsworthy and Mr. Walpole have pre- 
sented their Forsytes and Trenchards: 

(Continued on page 384) 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


By Mrs. Sidgwick and Crosbie Garstin 


This is a thrilling, vivid tale. 


It tells of wild places, of 


stirring scenes, of life on the great Canadian plains and in 
the mining camps of the Northwest, of a beautiful girl 
trapped in a notorious gambling den in Paris, and of the 
Black Knight who rescues her only to forfeit her, be- 


cause—. 


DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 


By Martin Andersen Nexo 


The latest story of Danish life by the author of 


“Pelle, the Conqueror.” 


“In interest, in truth, in 


emotional power, Nexo’s new novel at once catches 


the splendid stride of the older one.” 


PURITAN AND 
PAGAN 
By Elizabeth Corbett 


A gripping story of New York 
studio and theatrical life, by 
the author of “Cecily and the 
Wide World,” etc. Price $1.75 





Price $2.00 


THE FLYING 
BO’SUN 
By Arthur Mason 


A rattling good story of ad- 
venture and sailor superstition, 
set in the South Seas. Full 
of action. Price $1.75 


THE UNCENSORED LETTERS 
OF A CANTEEN GIRL 


This is the jolliest book imaginable. 


It tells of 


the joys and the trials that made up the adventure- 


some life of a canteen girl. 


MIND ENERGY 


By Henri Bergson 


“A feast for philosophers and 
psychologists.”—Boston Tran- 
script. By the author of “Crea- 
tive Evolution.” Price $2.50 


Price $1.75 


RELATIVITY 
By Albert Einstein 


Einstein’s own explanation of 
his epoch-making discovery, 
presented in the clearest and 
simplest form. Price $2.50 


THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Frederick J. Turner 


A study of the significance of the West in Amer- 
ica’s political development by the well-known Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. Price $2.50 


THE LIGHT HEART 


By Maurice Hewlett 


An exciting story of the fear- 
less Vikings for older boys. 
Price $1.50 
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TRUE BLUE 


By Grattan-Smith 
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war story set in Australia. II- 
lustrated. 


But read the story for yourself. 
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A Vigorous, Modern Adventure Story 
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A baffling story set 
Regency times. 


in Cape Colony in 1820 
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TRUE LOVE 
By Allan Monkhouse 


“A story well told and char- 
acters exquisitely drawn, the 
book stands out from the 
deluge of mediocre literature.” 
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By R. N. Porter 


The very human story of a 
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By H. Vast 


This book has already been enthusiastically received 
in France as the short history of the World War. 


Illustrated with maps. 
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The most important collec- 
tion of poems of the year, in 
two volumes. Price $4.00 


Price $1.60 
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By. S. V. Benet 


A remarkable book by one of 
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younger poets. Price $1.75 
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By Guy Bolton and Geo. Middleton 


Authors of “Adam and Eva,” etc. 


“A drama of singular power and beauty, and of 
striking ethical significance.”—Editorial in The De- 


troit Free Press. 
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By W. A. Dyer 


The latest book by the au- 
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Price $1.75 
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(Continued from page 382) 
family units of that upper middle class 
pride and solidarity upon which, we are 
assured, nineteenth century Britain was 
builded. “Propputty, propputty” is an 
old theme with Mr. Galsworthy. The 
“idea” of “In Chancery” is that the basis 
of the Forsyte philosophy and conduct is 
possessiveness: to have and to hold, one’s 
fortune, one’s wife, one’s child, one’s 
social position. Everything must be sac- 
rificed to the security of the clan or to 
the nation which protects the clan. The 
later generation with which this story 
deals has come down to defensive opera- 
tions. It lacks the initiative of those 
ancient Forsytes who scored their win- 
nings in their prime, and still linger in 
the flesh, in their seventies or eighties, 
to watch with contemptuous solicitude 
over the fortunes of their degenerate 
offspring. Soames Forsyte most nearly 
comes up to the ancient standard; but 
even he is the solid man, the safe man, 
rather than the brave man of old. And it 
is Jolyon Forsyte who is able to make 
something of his life because, unlike 
Soames, he can see and act beyond the 
range of Forsytism. 

As “In Chancery” is unmistakably “a 
Galsworthy,” so “The Captives” is un- 
mistakably “a Walpole.” Here also is a 
novel built frankly on an idea. It is an 
exposition of the twin tyrannies of re- 
ligion and domestic life. Its two hapless 
young people, with all their determina- 
tion to be free, to “live their own lives,” 
are from the beginning enmeshed in the 
web of family duty and affection. How 
deeply the narrative moves the reader 
will depend on how spontaneously he ac- 
cepts the alleged facts. The performance 
would have been more successful if the 
idea had been less blazoned in the margin. 
A parable should be very brief or very 
subtle. And Mr. Walpole’s prolixity 
grows on him. At the present rate he 
will soon be an author for the kind of 
reader who likes a book to go on and on. 
Here is the matter of an “Old Wives’ 
Tale” with the animus of a “Joan and 
Peter.” The original “Old Wives’ Tale” 
was not a bore because it so consistently 
didn’t mean anything, had no moral. “In 
Chancery” is not a bore because (like 
everything of Galsworthy’s) it keeps 
within reasonable bounds, or bulk. Mr. 
Walpole’s later novels have put a good 
deal of strain on the patience of readers 
who like to feel that they are getting on, 
and may some day get through, with the 
business in hand. 

“Potterism” is an idea-novel of the 
younger generation, of the moment al- 
most. What gives it distinction is the 
range and flexibility of its idea. The 
usual game with the “Younger British” 
satirists who use fiction for stalking 
horse, has been to let fly blithely towards 
certain conventions and institutions of 
the near past—respectability, family life, 


marriage, established religion, and the 
rest. Sometimes, as with Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, pure mischief seems the mo- 
tive. Too often of late there has seemed 
to be nothing behind these narratives but 
a sort of casual infection. ‘One could 
hardly help writing like that, unless one 
tried not to, if one had lately read any of 
them,” says young Jane Potter, of the 
current impressionist novel; and resolves 
to try something else when she turns 
novelist. Jane Potter’s maker has by no 
means avoided resemblance to her con- 
temporaries. There are passages and 
pages which, in manner, might have been 
written by any of the Wellsian crew. But 
the substance of the book is not imitative 
or commonplace. There is something 
more in it than mischievousness or radi- 
cal propaganda or the protest of the 
younger generation against the elder. 
Potterism is presented as a far more per- 
vasive affair than Forsytism; as, indeed, 
nothing less than the prevailing spirit in 
modern life. Father Potter is one of 
those magnates of journalism who seem 
to have supplanted the financier and the 
political boss in current fiction. He has 
a “flair” for what the people want, and 
so has mother Potter, who as “Leila 
Yorke” is a successful dispenser of senti- 
mental pap-fiction to the multitude. 
Their twin children John and Jane learn 
more correct views in the process of get- 
ting their Firsts at Oxford, and are 
amused to form an Anti-Potter League 
with certain brilliant contemporaries. 
But John and Jane are born Potterites 
as well as Potters, and we are to see how 
they fail to transcend the type. Grad- 
ually, indeed, we are to see how, but for 
an individual here and there, the modern 
world is ruled by Potterism. Gideon the 
“Precisian” perceives at last the hopeless- 
ness of oversetting the vulgar monarch 
by any swift revolution. We are all Pot- 
terish, he cries in disgust: “Every profi- 
teer, every sentimentalist, every muddler. 
Every artist directly he thinks of his art 
as something marketable, something to 
bring him fame; every scientist or 
scholar (if there are any) who fakes a 
fact in the interest of his theory; every 
fool who talks through his hat without 
knowing; every sentimentalist who plays 
up to the sentimentalism in himself and 
other people; every second-hand igno- 
ramus who takes over a view or a preju- 
dice, wholesale, without investigating the 
facts it’s based on himself. You find it 
everywhere, the taint; you can’t get away 
from it. Except by keeping quiet and 
learning, and wanting truth more than 
anything else.” If there is a “hero” in 
the story, it is Gideon; and he is de- 
feated. To his kind this brilliant and 
varied book is inscribed: ‘To the unsen- 
timental precisians in thought, who have, 
on this confused, inaccurate, and emo- 
tional planet, no fit habitation.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Relativity Made Relatively 
Easy 
RELATIVITY : THE SPECIAL AND GENERAL THEORY. 
By Albert Einstein, Ph.D., Professor in 
the University of Berlin. Translated by 
Robert W. Lawson, M.Sc., University of 
Sheffield, New York. Henry Holt and 
Company. 
VERY eminent American physicist 
once received a visit from a kinsman 
whom he had not seen for some years. 
In explaining how he had passed his time 
he showed his friend about the labora- 
tory, dwelling particularly on his distin- 
guished work on spectroscopy. The vis- 
itor listened for some time in silence, and 
finally burst forth with, “Who in hell 
cares whether there is sodium in the sun 
or not’? Recent occurrences, as nar- 
rated in the newspapers, go to show that 
the attitude of the public has somewhat 
changed, and the announcement of the 
probable confirmation of Einstein’s prin- 
ciple of relativity by English astron- 
omers has produced an intellectual furore 
comparable to nothing since the discovery 
of the X-rays by Roentgen, a quarter of 
a century ago. In the latter case the in- 
terest could be understood, for we had to 
do with a mysterious physical phenom- 
enon the results of which could be seen 
and wondered at by everyone. In the 
case of the Einstein doctrine, on the con- 
trary, we have to do with an elaborate 
hypothesis concerning not only the inter- 
relations and concatenations of the ab- 
stract entities of time and space, but also 
the connection of these with universal 
gravitation, and a host of geometrical 
ideas not easily explained. There is noth- 
ing to see, feel, or hear, and Einstein 
himself said that there were at one time 
probably not over a dozen men in the 
world who could understand it. A few 
days ago the reviewer heard two dis- 
tinguished scientists attempt to make it 
plain without success. There has been 
lately no meeting of a scientific associa- 
tion which did not have one or more 
papers on the Einstein theory, sometimes 
a whole “symposium.” 

This being the case, it is decidedly 
opportune to receive a book by the dis- 
tinguished discoverer himself, who is 
certainly one of the great geniuses of the 
time, whether his theory stand or fall; 
the book being “intended to give an exact 
insight into the theory to those who are 
not conversant with the mathematical 
apparatus of theoretical physics.” In the 
opinion of the reviewer, in this attempt 
he has been eminently successful, that is, 
if an essentially mathematical notion can 
be made intelligible without algebraic 
symbols. There are a few symbols in the 
book, but they are such as, if the re- 
viewer could have his way, no person 
should graduate from college without un- 
derstanding. I mean the elementary 
ideas of the infinitesimal calculus, to the 

(Continued on page 386) 
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KOBIETY 


Sofja Rygier-Nalkowska 

Feldman, great critic of modern Slavic literature, 
says: “In the presence of this book even Marie Bash- 
kirtseff's work becomes child’s play . . . a psychic 
world, a woman’s world a riddle dangerous to 
herself and to men.” Frontis. by W. T. Benda. $2.00 


THE STRANGENESS 
OF NOEL CARTON 


William Caine 


A novel that’s strange enough in its originality. 

The Eve. Telegram says: “You'll either chuckle 
throughout over its rather grim humor or you'll shudder 
at the growing tensity and certain horror, but you'll fol- 
low the characters (and no dummy figures, these) to the 
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THE COMEDIENNE 


Wladislaw Stanislaw Reymont 


The first Reymont novel to be translated into Eng- 
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Seumas O’Kelly 
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with admirable art and skill. The elements of surprise, 
humor, and pathos, of poetry and realism, are combined 
with such cunning that only after several readings does 
one fully feel the delicate strokes, the subtle details.” 

$1.75 


THE CAUSE OF WORLD UNREST 


This remarkable book describes, with some historic detail, an alleged, far- 
reaching sinister conspiracy looking toward world domination. 

The conclusions offered are based in large part upon the Protocols, first 
published in Russia in 1905. These Protocols, it is maintained, actually 


predicated present-day Bolshevism. 


In England, where the material of the present book was first presented, it 


has created a sensation. 


CHARLES CHAPIN’S 
STORY- Written in Sing Sing Prison 


Charles E, Chapin 


An utterly unusual autobiography of American news- 
paper life, as well as an unflinching revelation of the 
tragedy which terminated the author’s career with life 
imprisonment. For years city editor of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning World, Chapin now edits the Sing Sing Bulletin. 

8° Frontis, $2.50 


ON THE ART OF 
READING 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


“A book of a thousand pleasures.”—London News. 

“Persuasiveness and a rare humor in these vivid and 
trenchant pages.”—London Daily Telegraph. 

‘An admirable book . . . has an appeal far beyond 
the university men with whom the author is directly 
concerned.” —The Times, London. 8° $3.00 


8° $2.50 


DRAKE, NELSON and 
NAPOLEON 


Sir Walter Runciman 


The fascinating story of three world figures, taken from 
a fresh viewpoint and introducing material unknown to 
the average student of the times in which these great 
men lived. 8° Illus. $4.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


Janet Penrose Trevelyan 


From the century preceding the barbarian invasion 
under Diocletian to the recognition of the Kingdom in 
1870, Mrs. George Macaulay Trevelyan has traced the 
absorbing history of the Italian people. “A model of 
sound thinking, wholesome sentiment and fine propor- 
tions.” —Manchester Guardian. 

8° Illus. and Maps. $5.00 
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Compiled by ETHEL NATHALIE 
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Forty reproductions in color of paint- 
ings by Italian Primitives, and Bible 
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A book of 500 large pages with 
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By ANNIE H. THWING. 
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extent of understanding the meaning of 
dx?+dy?+dz?. ; 

It is not intended here to give the 
meaning of the principle of relativity, an 
article on this subject totally devoid of 
mathematics having appeared in The 
Weekly Review in the early part of the 
year. Suffice it to quote one of the au- 
thor’s lucid illustrations to show how the 
ideas of time and space are intertwined. 
Before we can measure anything we must 
have a criterion of equality. For time 
we need a criterion of simultaneity. Un- 
till we can tell which of two events took 
place first we can not get far. Suppose a 
railway line is struck at the same instant 
by two flashes of lightning at two differ- 
ent points. How can we verify that they 
are simultaneous? By seeing them. But 
it takes light a certain time to come to 
our eye from its place of origin. To 
make it a little more vivid, I will suppose 
that we judge the flash by the sound, as 
we are far more familiar with the much 
slower velocity of sound. If we are 
nearer one flash than the other, we shall 
not hear them at the same time, but there 
will be two claps. But if we stand half- 
way between, and hear but one clap, we 
may be sure they are simultaneous. In 
order to determine simultaneity of time, 
then, we must be able to measure the 
equality of two lengths. But are we 
sure? Suppose that an observer, instead 
of standing on the track, is in a train 
traveling with an unchanging velocity. 
If he is half-way between the flashes 
when they occur, will he hear them to- 
gether? No, for he will hear the one 
toward which he is travelling before he 
hears the one away from which he is 
travelling. (This is an experiment that 
could easily be performed in an automo- 
bile, the lightning flashes being replaced 
by two blacksmiths and anvils). Accord- 
ingly, two events are not simultaneous to 
the observer in the train, even when they 
are so to his friend on the ground whom 
he is passing at the time. Thus two ob- 
servers who are in motion with respect 
to each other have different criteria of 
simultaneity. Hence there must be differ- 
ent systems of measurement of time (and 
of space as well) for two observers in 
relative motion. It is the business of the 
principle of relativity to find out how 
to do this, as well as to state that it is 
impossible to find out which of the two 
observers is moving. (We know how 
difficult it is to do this when each ob- 
server is upon a train.) 

All these ideas are fifteen years old, 
having been presented in 1905, when Ein- 
stein was only twenty-six. But the 
furore came with the “generalized rela- 
tivity,” which considers what happens 
when the two observers are moving with 
a relative velocity which is not always 
the same, but which is accelerated. And 
here is where gravitation comes in. A 


person standing in an elevator feels a 
pressure on his feet. He calls it weight, 
and says the earth pulls him down. Now 
the elevator starts up, and he feels a 
greater pressure. In fact his knees may 
collapse. Does he say his weight in- 
creases, or that the earth pulls him more? 
Not generally, but he might. For the 
effect is precisely the same. In fact it 
is the chief postulate of the generalized 
relativity that it is impossible to dis- 
inguish between a gravitational field 
(that is, a region where, if anything is 
situated, it is pulled some way) and a 
condition of being hurried up or accele- 
rated. Do I make myself clear? If not, 
Einstein does. How all this makes it 
come to pass that light rays passing near 
the sun are bent towards it, the phenom- 
enon which seems to have seized the im- 
agination of the public, and got Einstein 
into Punch and the Atlantic Monthly in 
flippant fashion, is not to be here ex- 
plained. Read the book. 
ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


English Yesterday and 
To-day 

A History oF Mopern CoLitogurtAL ENGLISH. 

By Henry Cecil Wyld. New York: E., P. 

Dutton and Company. 

ROFESSOR WYLD, of the University 

of Liverpool, who is, we understand, 
shortly to be translated to Oxford, has 
for some years carried forward with in- 
dustry and originality investigations in 
the history of spoken English for which 
the work of Ellis and Sweet in the last 
century laid broad foundations. Hig 
studies have done not a little once mor« 
to dress the balance which in the othe1 
scale was weighted with the results of 
the enormous activity of German scholars 
and of the brilliant investigations of the 
Scandinavians, Jespersen and Zachrisson, 
It is entirely proper that a fair share of 
the task of discovering how and why 
English has come to be what it is should 
be discharged by men to whom English 
is the mother tongue. 

In the present volume, of over four 
hundred pages, there is, perhaps, not a 
great deal that scholars who have lately 
concerned themselves with the subject 
will not recognize as substantially repre- 
senting what they have already come to 
believe; but they will find the grounds of 
their belief greatly strengthened and ex- 
tended by means of the large amount of 
fresh illustrative matter which Professor 
Wyld has patiently amassed and clearly 
and attractively presented. No matter 
how familiar the outlines of the story, no 
one can follow Professor Wyld’s version 
of it without finding his interest in it 
quickened and enlarged on every page. 
Those to whom the subject is more or less 
new have here the best introduction to it 
so far available; they will be surprised, 
perhaps, that it is posible to find out so 
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much concerning the spoken language of 
the last five hundred years and at the 
light it sheds on the speech of to-day, and 
interested to see how anything of the 
sort is found out at all. Under Professor 
Wyld’s hand the history of English 
sounds is something better than a mass of 
algebraic symbols or a succession of ex- 
plosions echoing down the empty corri- 
dors of time. Spoken English is for him 
something closely bound up with litera- 
ture and with manners. 

Two great moments in the history of 
the vernacular are brought out with espe- 
cial distinctness: first, the emergence of 
Modern English from the Middle English 
of Chaucer—when and by what stages? 
and, second, the rise of new ideals of 
“correctness” which since the latter half 
of the eighteenth century have done so 
much to supplant the old easy-going pro- 
nunciation which contented the courtiers 
of the second Charles and the wits of 
Queen Anne’s day with a habit of speech 
which strives with greater and less suc- 
cess to pay more heed to the traditional 
spelling. 

When Ellis, over half a century ago, 
undertook to reconstruct Shakespeare’s 
pronunciation he put into his mouth a 
speech strikingly different in several re- 
spects from that of to-day. To make he 
gave the so-valled Italian a of father, to 
fair he assigned the diphthong now heard 
in fire, and due he supposed sounded with 
French long u. With the evidence now 
available a good case can be made out in 
support of the contention that Shake- 
speare’s pronunciation of these words did 
not differ a great deal from pronuncia- 
tions which may still be heard to-day. 
Put another way, many of the character- 
istic distributions of the vowel sounds— 
simple and diphthongal—which distin- 
guish Chaucer’s “continental” Middle 
English pronunciation from our own had 
come very closely to approximate the 
present situation at a date earlier than we 
had supposed. Modern English, that is, 
broadly took shape in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Where Ellis had relied chiefly on 
English authorities like Salesbury, 
Smith, Hart, Bullokar, and Gill for a de- 
scription of sixteenth-century English, 
later research has found a clearer and 
less theoretical attempt to represent the 
facts as they were, and not as they ought 
to be, in the contemporary grammars 
that were designed to teach English to 
Frenchmen and French to Englishmen, 
and also in the naive “misspellings” of 
generations which had not yet come to 

regard a perfect consistency in that mat- 
ter an essential evidence of good breed- 
ing. To take the simplest of examples, if 
Queen’ Elizabeth habitually writes de- 
sarve, sarved, hard, there can be little 
doubt that thus and not otherwise she 
pronounced deserve, served, and heard; if 
she writes stop as stap it is fairly to be 
(Continued on page 388) 
















ANEW NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE 


ee cetera 


As Larry Hart, typical American, sits in the darkness that is his aonn from the 
Great War, he lives over again a truly American career, covering forty years of 
national growth and change, and peers adventurously into a future of tremendous 
unborn forces, both good and evil. No contemporary novelist but the author of “THE 
HARBOR” could give just this intense presentation of so many conflicting and 
blending elements in our national life—the idealism of New England, the sturdy 
independence of the frontier, the sophistication of Broadway, the fresh political 
enthusiasm of a young Roosevelt, the scientific devotion of a Steve McCrae, the dis- 
turbing, sometimes sinister influx of foreign ideals and ideas quite alien to the Anglo- 





Saxon—all summed up in the interesting and eventful life of one man. $2.50 





OTHER FICTION OF THE WEEK 





THE NOON MARK 
By MARY S. WATTS $2.50 


This volume opens the door again to 
a sane and familiar world, wherein 
Bolshevism and countries in uproar 
become only a reporter’s nightmare, 
and our feet are on solid ground. The 
seamstress and the lady “with a tra- 
dition” are both reduced to a simple 
democratic level, with the gentle toler- 
ance and humor that has endeared the 
author of “The Boardman Family,” 
and “Nathan Burke” to thousands of 
American readers. 


THE TERRIBLE ISLAND 
By BEATRICE eee 
1.75 


A fantastic, whimsical, absorbing story 
of a treasure hunt in tropic isles. The 
author knows her New Guiana; and 
her settings cast the true spell. 


HEARTS OF THREE 

By JACK LONDON $2.50 
A rattling good yarn about two de- 
scendants of Morgan the Buccanneer, 
hidden treasure, strange lost peoples, 
and plenty of hair-raising adventures. 





POETRY 


REYNARD THE FOX: or, 
THE GHOST HEATH RUN 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new illustrated edition of this 
greatest of hunting poems, with In- 
troduction in which the author tells 
how he came to write it. With eight 
colored reproductions of old hunting 
prints, and black and white illustra- 
tions by Carton Moorepark. $6.50 


NEIGHBORS 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Poems of moor and down and river, 
full of delicacy and charm; with a sec- 
tion specially devoted to those who 
found themselves “neighbors” in the 
partings of the War. $2.00 


IMPORTANT RECORDS 


MOBILIZATION OF THE 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


By JOSHUA BERNHARDT 


A comprehénsive of the Government 
control of the sugar industry during 
the war. $2.50 


TAFT PAPERS ON THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Speeches and addresses by Ex-Presi- 
dent WILLIAM H. TAFT. Edited by 
Theodore Marburg and Horace E. 
Flack. $4.50 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE GREAT WAR 

By C. F. THWING, 


President of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, author of “Universities of the 
World.” $4.00 








DOMESD 


AY BOOK 





By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Author of “Mitch Miller,’ “The Spoon River Anthology,” now in its 28th edition, 
“Starved Rock,” etc. 


Start a ripple in a pool and watch it spread, starting other ripples to the pool’s end. 
Start a life in this mid-continent, watch it grow, touch other lives and these touch 
others, until the story of the one life becomes the story of the nation. 

This is what Mr. Masters has done in this many-colored poem where half a hundred 
vivid dramas relate the absorbing tragi-comedy of one girl’s life and death—a strik- 
ingly original conception seriously and worthily wrought out. $5.00 
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POTTERISM 


has commenced to take 
America by storm just 
as it swept England.— 
Frank Swinnerton said 


“POTTERISM 


by Rose Macaulay will 
be read all over Eng- 
land” (and it was). N. P. 
D. writes in The New 


York Globe 


“POTTERISM 


is as fresh and breezy 
as if all the windows 
were open. Mr. Live- 
right is a public bene- 
factor in publishing it.” 


POTTERISM 














according to The New 
York Tribune “will cer- 
tainly be as widely read 
in this country as it has 
been in England’”—and 
The New York Sun ina 
two-column review on its 
editorial page says 


“POTTERISM 


is a novel of superlative 
cleverness —-a modern 
tabloid Vanity Fair — it 
is a delight to see a thing 
so well done.”’ 





Read this Wonderfully 
Human Novel — for its 
‘fcorking good _ story’’ 
and because of its ‘‘su- 
perlative cleverness.’’ 
Maybe some of your 
friends are Potterites — 
find out! $2.00 every- 
where. 
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(Continued from page 387) 
inferred that she used the same un- 
rounded vowel which most Americans 
employ in the word to-day. All this would 
afford clear evidence of the facts, regard- 
less of what the authorities might say or 
might not say. 

If we could overhear a conversation, 
say, between Mr. Pope and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu we might marvel at 
the flow of language, the precise choice 
of words, we might be startled a bit at 
the vigor, amounting to something very 
like coarseness, of a phrase now and then; 
but we should be a good deal surprised at 
what could not fail to strike us as care- 
lessness, if we did not know who the 
speakers were we might call it vulgarity, 
in pronunciation. Such a “dropping of 
g’s,” and of other consonants, indeed— 
goin’, bringin’, stric’ly! Can it be that 
it was gownd that we just now heard? 
Has generald acquired a d and houn’s 
lost one? Is it possible that Lady Mary 
confounds w and v, like the Wellers of a 
later day? It is impossible here to go into 
details. Why did not Swift in his “‘Let- 
ter to the Lord Treasurer,” asks Profes- 
sor Wyld, object to pronunciations of this 
sort, instead of loosing his thunder on 
“nhizz” and “mob” and the like? “Be- 
cause they were so widespread among the 
best speakers that to take exception to 
them would have been to fall foul of the 
English of all his contemporaries, his 
own included.” Let Professor Wyld de- 
scribe, too, the change that came about in 
the second half of the century: 


But if the triumph of the pedagogue is thus 
unquestionable, [it] must be set down rather 
to social causes than to a sudden capacity on 
the part of the Orthoepist, to persuade those 
to whom he had so long preached in vain. It 
was assuredly not the Verneys and Went- 
worths . . who first adopted the new- 
fangled English. It was the new men 
and their families who were winning a place 
in the great world and in public affairs, who 
could be attracted by the refinements offered 
by the new and “correct” system of pro- 
nunciation which they learnt from their mas- 
ters of rhetoric, or from their University tu- 
tors. That this new, wealthy and often highly 
cuitivated class should gradually have im 
posed upon society at large the gentilities of 
the academy of deportment, and have been 
able to insist upon gown instead of “gownd,” 
strict instead of “strick,’ vermin instead of 
“carmint,” richest instead of “riches,” and so 
on, would have seemed incredible to Lady 
Wentworth and her friends. But so it has come 
about. Possibly the relations of Dr. John- 
son and Mrs. Piozzi are types of the process 
at its best, and one may suppose that the 
great man would not hesitate to correct what 
he took to be improprieties of speech in his 
circle, and that pronunciations which received 
his sanction would rapidly gain currency far 
and wide. 


Thus one may suppose that such traces of 
the old vernacular which survive in fore- 
head, boatswain, towards will in due 
course disappear in deference to a new 
proletarian respectability. 

In conclusion, one sin of omission: the 
book has no index. And two little sins of 


commission: Thomas Sackville did not 
“plan” the “Mirror for Magistrates” 
(p. 107) ; and Skelton, who is somewhat 
gratuitously damned to an_ oblivion 
deeper even than time has granted him 
(p. 91), can not plead for mercy with the 
lines 

For though the days be never so long 

At last the bells ringeth to evensong. 
because he did not write them; they may 
be found at the close of that perfectly 
misnamed poem, Hawes’s “Pastime of 
Pleasure.” 

HARRY MORGAN AYRES 


The Run of the Shelves 


LAS for poor Margaret Fuller! She 
endured much in her life, she suf- 
fered detraction and ridicule in her 
death; but it remained for a friend in 
these latter days to heap the last indig- 
nity upon her devoted head, by making 
her the subject of a study in Freudian 
psycho-analysis. Exactly this is Kath- 
arine Anthony’s “Margaret Fuller, a 
Psychological Biography,” published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe—this, and 
nothing more, is the meaning of the 
boastful announcement of the “jacket- 
writer” that Miss Anthony has created 
“a new type of biography by doing for 
her central figure what the modern nov- 
elist does for the heroine of his story.” 
Now, that this feminine bacchante of 
transcendentalism was a victim of hys- 
teria no one who knows her story will 
deny; and Miss Anthony is quite within 
her rights in stressing this aspect of 
Margaret’s character, though it is not so 
clear why, in doing this, she should think 
she was rescuing the victim from the 
calumnies of earlier biographers. But to 
explain Margaret’s hysteria by a purely 
Freudian hypothesis is folly, and some- 
thing a good deal worse than folly. The 
subject is delicate and not easy to handle 
in a review, however freely the creator of 
“a new type of biography” may deal with 
it. In a word, Miss Anthony refers 
whatever was morbid or neurotic or su- 
persensitive in her heroine’s make-up to 
the so-called Oedipean complex. So, be- 
cause the child dreamed of following her 
mother’s body to the grave and weeping 
over it, we must believe that “‘she had a 
primeval and murderous wish to attend 
the funeral of her beloved mother.” And 
why this murderous wish? Dreams 
again will explain the hateful mystery. 
Margaret’s father, being engaged in the 
day time, used to give his daughter, 
scarcely more than an infant, lessons in 
Latin and heaven knows what else in the 
evening until a late hour. This might 
seem sufficient to explain the fact that 
she slept uneasily and was troubled with 
terrifying dreams which she remembered 
and recorded in adult life. But it is not 
sufficient for the psycho-analyst; the 
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cause must be an “uncanny eroticism,” 
the nature of which our biographer then 
proceeds to unfold with true Freudian 
gusto. There is, of course, just enough 
basis of fact in all this Freudian nasti- 
ness to make it go down with a certain 
type of debauched or immature mind; 
more for it can scarcely be said. The 
curiosity of the present biography is the 
fact that its systematic exaggeration of 
morbid facts to theoretical falsehood is 
employed to magnify Margaret Fuller as 
a heroine in the fight for the emancipa- 
tion of woman. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, in our opinion, has 
never done anything else quite so good as 
his whimsical novel, “Over Bemerton’s,” 
which we account one of the minor joys 
of life; but of all his volumes of essays 
none is better than his latest, which he 
calls, having to give it some sort of name, 
“Adventures and Enthusiasms” (George 
H. Doran Co.). Yet good as all the book 
is, the best thing in it is borrowed, being 
the reproductions of a charming set of 
pictures from a child’s book of 1813, en- 
titled “The Elegant Girl, or Virtuous 
Principles the True Source of Elegant 
Manners.” We wish Mr. Lucas had de- 
voted three or four of his little essays, 
instead of one, to the exposition of this 
quaint and ponderous volume, and had re- 
produced all its twelve illustrations, 
which are quaint but not at all ponderous. 
Indeed, his enthusiasms are often too 
short-lived, though keen enough while 
they last. Anything seen or heard or 
read starts him off on an adventure of 
the mind, if not of the legs. Charles 
Lamb is his master, a Lamb in vaude- 
ville, so to speak. We note that he begins 
to speak of himself with mock gravity as 
of one growing old. Of course he is no 
such thing; and we may expect his zest 
of life to continue for many years and to 
overflow into many more volumes. 


Mr. George P. Baker of Harvard has 
collected and briefly introduced five 
American stage-plays of the last ten 
years under the title of “Modern Ameri- 
can Plays” (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). 
The five plays which achieve the honor 
and incur the risk of publication are Mr. 
Augustus Thomas’s “As a Man Thinks,” 
Mr. Sheldon’s “Romance,” Mr. Belasco’s 
“Return of Peter Grimm,” Mr. Ans- 
pacher’s “Unchastened Woman,” and Mr. 
Massey’s “Plots and Playwrights.” On 
the whole, the publication is warranted. 
One may rejoice for America’s sake that 
these plays are not reprinted in the same 
volume with, let us say, M. Lavedan’s 
“Duel” or M. de Curel’s “Nouvelle Idole” ; 
but a comparison of the five with actuali- 
ties on Broadway supports Mr. Baker in 
his objection to the absolute retirement 
of the older and the better in theatrical 
output in favor of the newer and the 

(Continued on page 390) 








The Four Great American Autobiographies 


In the Boston Transcript, Lindsay Swift of the Boston 
Public Library says: 


To the great trio of American autobiographies, 
Benjamin Franklin’s, Booker Washington’s, and 
Henry Adams’s, must now be added a fourth. 


The Autobiography of 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


A truly great and permanent contribution to American 
literature: absorbing, inspiring, true. Nothing stranger 
ever came out of the Arabian Nights than the story of 
this poor Scotch boy who came to America and step 
by step, through many trials and triumphs, became the 
great steel master, built up a colosal industry, amassed 
an enormous fortune, and then deliberately and system- 
atically gave it away for the enlightenment and better- 
ment of mankind. 


Now on sale at all bookstores, illustrated, $5.00 





Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 














NEW BOOKS FROM OUR FALL LIST 


A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW: Some Roads to Peace 
By HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 


A record of facts with constructive conclusion and a strong program for progress 
by one of America’s foremost thinking women. The New York Tribune has said 
of it, “‘A Woman’s Point of View’ is informed with so strong a conviction and so 
keen an intelligence that it is likely to make its way even against the common 
weariness.” Price, $1.25 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN: A Restatement of Citi- 
zenship in World Terms 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A brilliantly written discussion of the responsibilities that are assumed with the 
right to vote. Mrs. Austin has long been recognized as one of the most fore-seeing 
of American feminists. She writes with authority presenting, without prejudice 
woman's responsibility for citizenship as compared with man’s. “The Young Woman 
Citizen” is a book for all world citizens. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75 


DREAMS AND VOICES 
Compiled by GRACE HYDE TRINE 


An anthology of mother and child verse by such well loved poets as Robert W. 
Service, Anna Hempstead Branch, Henry Van Dyke, Christopher Morley, Margaret 
Widdemer. There are eighty poems—some grave, some gay—and everyone who loves 
beautiful poetry will want this exquisite book. Price, $2.00, boxed 

r Y ~™ 
THE MODERN READERS CALENDAR—1921 

Everyone likes quotations clever as well as beautiful, whimsical as well as prac- 

tical. Here you have them to suit all your tastes. It is a calendar for discriminating 


people. Price $1.00, boxed 


BOOKSHOPS C1 600 LEXINGTON AVE. 
EVERYWHERE or 1 HE WOMANS PRESS “yew york city 
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AUTUMN CATIONS 





The Constitution 
And What It Means Today 


By EDWARD S. CORWIN, Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in Prince- 
ton University. 
$1.50 net, by mail $1.60 
The complete text of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and 
all amendments, with a simple and 
clear explanation of all obscure 
passages in the light of 130 years’ 
interpretation. 


High Prices and Deflation 


By EDWIN WALTER KEM- 
MERER, Professor of Economics 
and Finance in Princeton Univer- 
sity. Introduction by FRANK A. 
VANDERLIP. 
$1.25 net, by mail $1.35 
An authoritative discussion and 
explanation of three of our most 
pressing present-day problems: In- 
flation, High Prices, and the cure 
—Deflation. 


Modern Constitutional 


Development in China 
By HAROLD MONK VINACKE, 


Professor of Politics in Miami Uni- 

versity. $2 net, by mail $2.15 
The eyes of the world are turned 
upon the Far East. This book 
will be invaluable to all who de- 
sire a knowledge of the events 
just preceding the present situa- 
tion in the Chinese Republic. 


Patent Law 
By JOHN BARKER WAITE, 


Professor of Law in the University 
of Michigan Law School. 
$5 net, by mail $5.20 
A book written primarily for that 
large class of business and pro- 
fessional men who desire a knowl- 
ledge of what may be patented, 
how to secure a patent, and how 
to protect the monopoly afier the 
patent has been granted. 


Charlemagne 
(The Distracted Emperor) 


Edited with a critical introduction 
and notes by CHK i. 
SCHOELL, Professor of English 
in the University of Chicago. 
$3 net, by mail $3.15 
An anonymous Elizabethan drama 
credited to George Chapman, the 
famous contemporary and rival 
poet and playwright of Shakes- 
peare. Published only once be- 
fore, it is referred to by the New 
York Times as, “a literary find 
of the first importance.” 


From Any Bookseller or the Publishers 


Princeton University Press 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

















(Continued from page 389) 
worse. Four out of the five at least have 
interesting stories, and are flawless in 
their adaptation to the theatre; but gayly 
as they trip on the stage, they drag a 
little in the reading, as the seal is re- 
tarded on the land by the very members 
which accelerate his movements in the 
water. Mr. Thomas is so eminently 
businesslike that he can carry through 
even so unbusinesslike an enterprise as 
the dramatization of a homily. Mr. 
Sheldon, boyish, sunny, and conventional 
in an engaging way, is master of that 
kind of art which gives effect and em- 
phasis to artlessness. “Peter Grimm” in 
print is not quite so successful; the re- 
turned dead man, half Marconi, half Kris 
Kringle, though agreeable, is touched 
with artifice. The best play perhaps is 
Mr. Anspacher’s, where a half-original 
character in a half-original situation is 
handled with feline art, with a half affec- 
tionate, half insidious solicitude. It is 
worth noting that all the plays in their 
several fashions and degrees uphold vir- 
tue, and virtue, so to speak, in the 
“authorized” version, virtue not re- 
drafted in the interest of the newest 
ideas or the oldest passions. 


A book which possesses both charm and 
real value is ““By-Paths in Sicily,” by Eliza 
Putnam Heaton (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Having gone to Sicily in search of a cli- 
mate to benefit her health, Mrs. Heaton 
entered to an extraordinary degree into 
the life of the people and mastered the 
dialect of the island. Much of her time 
was spent in Taormina, a place familiar to 
generations of tourists, where, however, 
her interests were not so much in the 
Greek theatre and in the majesty of Etna 
as in the homes of the peasants and 
fishermen. A trained writer, she re- 
corded the experiences gained in some 
ten years’ residence in Sicily in a series 
of papers which were to have been the 
beginning of a treatise on the customs 
and traditions of the Sicilians; such of 
this work as was already finished or could 
be finished by others, was collected after 
her death and made into this book. She 
gained the entire confidence of the people 
as foreigners rarely succeed in doing, 
and learned their superstitions and the 
methods by which they hoped to secure 
prosperity of miraculous cures. When 
the peasants went to a festa at some re- 
mote shrine, or when they performed 
some rite handed down traditionally from 
pre-Christian ages, she accompanied and 
aided them, rejoiced or mourned with 
them. The records of her observations 
and of the tales told to her are compar- 
able to those of the great Sicilian folk- 
lorist Pitré. They are set down in attrac- 
tive style and with a sense of humor, as 
the experiences of her intimate friends, 
chief of whom was Gna Vanna, a woman 
possessing “elf-locks” and, by reputation 


at least, supernatural powers. The indi- 
viduality of the various people is most 
skillfully brought out in describing the 
scenes in which they took part. The chap- 
ter entitled “Cola Pesce” recounts an ex- 
pedition in the course of which the au- 
thor not only observed the methods of 
fishing and the styles of boats used in 
Taormina and in Catania respectively, 
but learned from her fisherman friends 
several traditional stories. “The Cleft 
Oak” describes minutely the incantations 
used to cure a boy of rupture. “Donna 
Pruvidenza’s Lemon” is an amusing ex- 
ample of the widespread belief that one’s 
enemy can be injured by injuring his 
image—in this case a lemon. The festas 
at places like Randazzo are only slightly 
modified relics of remote ages. Yet influ- 
ences from without are likely to modify 
many conditions in Sicily, for instance, 
the influences due to the return of those 
who had emigrated to America. The book 
concludes with chapters of somewhat dif- 
ferent character, describing visits to the 
sulphur-mines, and to Messina after the 
earthquake of 1908, where the author, 
with her knowledge of the dialect, was 
able to interpret between the inhabitants 
of the region and officials from other 
parts of Italy. There are numerous illus- 
trations from photographs taken for the 
purpose. The high quality of the vivid 
and sympathetic realism with which the 
scenes and characters are described re- 
calls the best regional writers of Italy— 
Verga in Sicily, Deladda in Sardinia, 
Fogazzaro in Venetia, D’Annunzio in the 
Abruzzi. 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford in “A Prophet 
of Joy” (Houghton) shows a remarkable 
talent for light verse. Nothing can be 
gayer, idler, saucier, easier, more win- 
ningly devious and desultory, than his 
treatment of the eight-line Italian epic 
stanza which Byron, on a hint from 
Frere, appropriated to English use in the 
lounging persiflage of “Beppo” and “Don 
Juan.” The stanza is always captivating, 
and in Mr. Bradford’s skillful and supple 
hands it knows how to ascend with un- 
concern and to descend with circumspec- 
tion, keeping always in ascents and 
descents alike the grace of seeming inad- 
vertence. This metre begets a diction in 
its own likeness, a diction of lazy ampli- 
tude and bland effrontery, in which Mr. 
Bradford’s surprising virtuosity finds an- 
other test and another triumph. 

The story is agreeable, and the only 
point of failure is the point in which in 
a poem of this kind failure is most for- 
givable and least important—the nature 
and handling of the thesis. A being 
called Percival Smith—the grotesqueness 
of the anticlimax is intentional—airy, 
winning, debonair, and irresponsible, is 
portrayed as an embodiment of pure joy. 
He is also a preacher of pure joy. Now 
joy can not have too many embodiments, 
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but it may easily have too many 
preachers, and Mr. Bradford’s sprite, 
who should be sprite and nothing else, is 
the offspring and the father of a theory. 
Joy, in becoming a prescription, may 
readily become a drug. To be joyful for 
good reasons, bad reasons, or no reasons 
is praiseworthy; joy is good. To point 
out reasons for joy to other men is good. 
But to urge upon other men a reasonless 
joy, a joy beyond the facts or against the 
facts, is impudence, because it is the 
claim of one temperament to impose its 
reading of the universe upon others. Mr. 
Bradford’s metre and diction do help to 
brighten the world, because they are to 
all appearance cheerful for their own 
sake and not for ours; the cheerfulness 
he exhales is a great deal more beneficent 
than the cheerfulness he inculcates. 


Sympathetic nature study and observa- 
tion, not burdened with scientific detail, 
is charmingly set forth by Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton in a beautiful volume entitled, 
“In Berkshire Fields” (Harper & Bros.). 
The birds, the small animals, the roads, 
the trees and wild flowers in this part of 
New England are his personal friends 
and he introduces them as _ intimate 
cronies. The numerous illustrations are 
exquisitely done by Walter King Stone. 


Professor Frederick Soddy has col- 
lected the articles and addresses which 
marked his professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen in a book with the title, 
“Science and Life” (Dutton). While the 
subjects of these essays are, on the whole, 
rather disconnected, the central idea of 
the book is the influence which the dis- 
covery of radium and other radio-active 
substances is likely to have on science 
and on society. 

Thus, there is satisfactory explanation 
of radio-activity in fairly non-technical 
language, and also a discussion of the 
possibility that we may be able at no dis- 
tant time to produce atomic disintegra- 
tion of other chemical elements and to 
control this resulting energy so that men 
will have a vast and permanent store at 
their command. Professor Soddy believes 
this change will come and that the world 
should prepare in advance for the dislo- 
cation of our civilization which would ac- 
company such an inconceivable supply of 
energy. He points out that men of sci- 
ence have, in the past century, changed 
life enormously by their discoveries and 
applications of thermal and electrical en- 
ergy. And he laments that, so far, in- 
stead of spreading a uniform well-being 
throughout society, industrialism has 
been exploited to enrich the few. He 
sees, only in war times, the proper appre- 
ciation of men of science who at other 
times are neglected and not given full 
opportunities to carry on their work. His 
scorn is freely directed against the gov- 

(Continued on page 392) 





WHEN BUFFALO RAN 
George Bird Grinnell 
A new story of Indian life by the 
author of “The Fighting Cheyennes,” 
etc.—the greatest living authority on 
the North American Indian. More 
than a book for boys. $2.50 


THE GARDEN OF THE 
PLYNCK Karle Wilson Baker 
A child’s story book recounting 
the adventures of little Sara in a 
land which Mrs. Baker has just dis- 
covered. [Illustrated by Florence 
Minard. $2.50 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
Henry Augustin Beers 
William Lyon Phelps says of Mr. 
Beers, “the only justly adverse com- 
ment can be that he ought to have 
written more.” $2.25 


MADDALENA’S DAY 
Laura Wolcott 


Travel sketches by the author of 
“A Gray Dream and Other Stories 


| 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 





YALE BOOKS 


Buy a book a week---and read it 





of New Engisnd Life." ai A collection of short poems. $1.90 
PREACHING AND 
PAGANISM AMERICAN AND 
Albert Parker Fitch | BRITISH VERSE 
Lyman Beecher Lectures for Selections from the Yale Review. 
1920. $2.00 $1.25 


Get these books through any bookseller, or direct from the Publisher 
Illustrated Autumn List sent on request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE GROPING GIANT 


Revolutionary Russia 
As Seen by an American Democrat 


William Adams Brown, Jr. 


A book about Russia written with 
an open mind by a young American 
who was in personal contact with 
the Russian people during and after 
the first Bolshevik revolution. $2.50 


AND THE KAISER 
ABDICATES 6s. Miles Bouton 


The story of the fall of the Ger- 
man Empire and the rise of the Re- 
public told by an eyewitness. $2.50 


AN EXPLORER IN THE 
AIR SERVICE 
Hiram Bingham 
A comprehensive view of the 
training of aviators—a book which 
offers much to the future of avia- 


tion. Illustrated. $10.00 





SHADOW VERSES 
Gamaliel Bradford 


19 E. 47th Street, New York City 
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The 
Nineteenth 
Amendment 


The adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment 
has led to the publication 
of many helpful and in- 
structive works: on the 
duties and obligations of 
the new voters. Our 
book shelves contain 
many interesting vol- 
umes dealing with the 
woman voter, a few of 
which are listed below. 


The Woman Citizen 
Mary Sumner Boyd $1.54 


A general Handbook of Civ- 
ics with special consideration 
of woman’s citizenship. 


The New Voter 
By CharlesWillisThompson 1.34 


A fund of information for 
the woman voting for the 
first time. A volume de- 
signed to instruct and set 
right the new voter. 


The Woman Voter's 
Manual 

By S. E. Forman and 
Marjorie Shuler 89c 
With an introduction — by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Your Vote and How 
to Use It 
By Mrs. Raymond Brown 89c 


\n interesting volume on 
County, State and National 
Government. 


MACY’S Book Department, Main Floor, 35th St., Rear 


RA Macy OC 


Yne. 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 














(Continued from page 391) 
erning bodies of the Scottish universities 
and especially against the management 
of the Carnegie Fund. While the ignor- 
ance and apathy of the world towards 
science may need combatting, his argu- 
ment is weak when he bitterly attacks 
the teaching of the humanities; for it 
seems evident that a thorough instruc- 
tion in literature and philosophy would 
prepare the world to deal wisely with the 
power which science places at its dis- 
posal. 


Another well-written volume has been 
added to the long list of biographies of 
British men of science. “The Life and 
Letters of Sylvanus P. Thompson” have 
been edited by J. S. and H. G. Thompson 
and published by Dutton and Company. 
The custom in England of preserving the 
life and records of men of science is a 
most excellent one; and, in America, we 
are neglecting a fine opportunity by not 
doing the same. There is no better in- 
spiration for those on the threshold of 
the scientific career than to have before 
them the achievements of the masters. 
While Professor S. P. Thompson was not 
a commanding figure in science, his orig- 
inal work in engineering was respectable 
and he exerted a unique influence as a 
teacher and writer of text-books. His 
biography is interesting and it is also 
stimulating. Like most Englishmen of 
distinction, he seemed to be able to do an 
appalling amount of work in many differ- 
ent fields. The biography should be read 
by those who are familiar with his texts, 
and that comprises the whole body of stu- 
dents of electricity during the last half 
century. 


John Burroughs is always readable, al- 
ways dignified in his enthusiasm, always 
a master of good English even when he 
sits on the tripod of vaticination; yet 
we can not help wishing that he had 
never thought it necessary to mount this 
same tripod and had continued to dis- 
pense the results of his communications 
with nature in the humbler, more human 
language which sufficed him when he 
wrote, let us say, his “Wake Robin.” 
There are passages in that book, notably 
the description of the down-swooping 
hawk, which seem to us to have a sounder 
ring of philosophy, if philosophy there 
must be, than anything in his latest work, 
entitled rather pretentiously “Accepting 
the Universe” (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
Of flowers and birds and the simple life 
Mr. Burroughs has something to say, his 
divagations on the Universe leave us 
doubting. It would in fact be easy to 
point out a series of shocking inconsist- 
encies into which he has been thrown by 
his ambitious attempt to combine a wise 
and wholesome life in nature with a 
metaphysical theory of natural evolution. 
On one page he assures us that Nature 
has no special aim and no favors: she “is 


just as much on the side of the rat as on 
the side of the cat.” Yet elsewhere he is 
equally certain that we, as a part of Na- 
ture, “are on the winning side,” and that 
“our well-being is secured in the consti- 
tution of things. . . We are em- 
bosomed in the Eternal Beneficence.” On 
one page we learn that “in the long 
drama of animal evolution there has evi- 
dently been as much suffering as pleas- 
ure, and of the drama of human history 
the same may be said’; yet on another 
page we must believe that “the good in 
Nature is vastly more than the evil.” 
Again he takes up his cudgel against the 
implication in Tennyson’s “Nature red 
in tooth and claw.” There is no cruelty 
in Nature, he declares: 

Nature as seen in animal life is sanguinary, 

but only man is cruel. Only man deliberately 
and intentionally inflicts pain; only man tor- 
tures his victims, and takes pleasure in their 
agony. Nature kilis, but does not tor- 
ture. . 
Well, granting Mr. Burroughs’ thesis, 
which is doubtful in itself, how shall we 
reconcile this defence of Nature with his 
constant contention that man is totally a 
part of Nature? Why is not man’s cruelty 
Nature’s cruelty? The fact is Mr. Bur- 
roughs, in homely phrase, wants to eat 
his cake and keep it. As a devotee of 
revolutionary philosophy he must include 
man in a scheme of Nature which has no 
place for moral choice or purpose, or for 
distinctions of good and evil, better and 
worse; as a kindly and stalwart soul, with 
the health of outdoor living in his veins, 
he is intent to preach a gospel of cheerful 
optimism and to accept the Universe as a 
loving, cherishing mother. It is hard to 
be a prophet. 


That “they deserve a volume to them- 
selves,” as Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe re- 
marks in his preface, no one can doubt 
after reading these admirable biogra- 
phies of the thirty members of Harvard 
University who died in service before the 
United States entered the war. ‘“Mem- 
oirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
Against Germany,” Volume I: The Van- 
guard (Harvard University Press). The 
handicap of fragmentary and unequal 
material, the danger of a monotonous 
pattern in the chapters, the temptation to 
let either unregulated emotion or a “liter- 
ary” intention dominate the book,—all 
these have been overcome to a degree 
that forecasts impressively the impor- 
tance of the completed work. Great as is 
Mr. Howe’s skill, however, one does not 
feel like stressing it in a review. What 
one feels most deeply in this book is the 
living presence of heroic youth, various 
in breeding and in service, but singularly 
and magnificently alike in their prompt- 
ness to volunteer, their enthusiastic sub- 
mission to the drudgery of preparation 
and routine, and their perfect disregard 
of danger and of themselves right up to 
the very end. 
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A new volume has been issued by The 
Century Co., in its series of “Books of 
Useful Science.” In selecting the subject 
of “Artificial Light” and M. Luckiesch, 
Director of the Nela Research Labora- 
tory, as its author, the publishers have 
added a real contribution to one of the 
most important, and at the same time 
one of the most neglected, fields of sci- 
ence; and they found just the right man 
to undertake the task. Mr. Luckiesch is 
probably the greatest expert’on color and 
artificial lighting and he has, also, a pro- 
found knowledge of the history of the 
development of lighting from the earliest 
times. His thesis is, that artificial light- 
ing has been the greatest single factor in 
civilization, and all must agree with him 
as to its prime importance. The book 
begins with a thorough and most inter- 
esting survey of all the forms of artificial 
lighting, from the genial fire and smoky 
resinous torch of primitive man to the 
latest and most elaborate system of elec- 
trical lighting at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, when an illumination of 2,600,- 
000,000 beam candle power was obtained. 
This is followed by a clear and accurate 
discussion of the various methods of pro- 
ducing light; and there are, also, chap- 
ters on cost and supply of light and on 
its influence on health, happiness, safety, 
and esthetics. When we add a pleasing 
selection of illustrations, an adequate in- 
dex and good printing, the book may 
be said to deserve an appreciative recep- 
tion. 


Mr. Holt announces a “Psychic Series” 
of which the first installment is “The Un- 
seen Doctor,” which is supplied with in- 
troduction and testimonials to vouch for 
the trustworthiness of the anonymous 
author and patient. It is a strange tale, 
in which the dramatis persone are di- 
vided impartially between this world and 
the world of spirits. Dr. Beale, the 
“spirit doctor,” is the hero of the tale; 
he has a corps (if that is not too mate- 
rial a word) of consultants and even 
nurses; though they all advise and direct 
the case of obstinate invalidism through 
the voice and personality of a “psychic” 
masseuse; and they are by no means de- 
void of wisdom in the successful treat- 
ment. The actual in the flesh doctor in 
the case naturally has no belief in the 
spirit origin of the trance personality 
thus functioning, and reduces the case to 
well accepted principles of neurotic ill- 
ness with vaso-motor complications. The 
“psychic research” animus is peculiarly 
irrelevant to this type of narrative; it 
carries obscurantism into fields in which 
enlightenment, though difficult, has in 
this day and generation found a secure 
footing. As a “psychic” tale the book is 
futile and foolish, indeed, rather fertile 
in folly; but when so much is said, we are 
still left with the unanswered query: 
cui bono? 





LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 





THE BOOK 
OF JOB 


By MORRIS eve JR., 
PH.D. 


LI 

“A NOBLE BOOK, all men’s 
book,” wrote Carlyle, yet the 
soul, the beauty and the living 
fire of it hidden behind a veil 
of conflicting interpretations. 
A tragedy we might liken to 
that of a temple of exquisite 
beauty buried amid the wind- 
blown sands of time. Dr. Jas- 
trow in his new interpretation 
of this incomparable and ever- 
lasting drama has brought it 
forth into the light of under- 
standing—a human story; its 
true beauty revealed. Frontis- 
piece. Handsome octavo. 


$4.00 net. 


IN OLD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TOWNS 


By ANNE _ HOLLINGS- 
WORTH WHARTON 

A valuable and entertaining ad- 
dition to the literature of men, 
women, manners, and _ social 
life of earlier days. Miss 
Wharton is an authority on 
Colonial subjects. Jn this vol- 
ume she presents the _ pic- 
turesque side of historic Penn- 
sylvania villages and towns. 32 
beautiful illustrations, octavo. 

$5.00 


The PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


New Edition 
By C. GRIFFIN LEWIS. 
This new edition contains 12 
new color plates and much ad- 
ditional information, especially 
on present and future rug con- 
ditions and prices. $10.00 





SEEING THE FAR WEST 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA 


By JOHN T. FARIS, author of “Seeing Pennsylvania,” etc. 


Here is 


not only a wonderful panorama in text, with 113 illustrations and 2 maps, 
of the scenic glories of the States from the Rockies to the Pacific, but 
also an intensely interesting narrative overflowing with personal observa- 
tions and bits of history and romance, making it a particularly enter- 


taining volume for both travelers and general readers. 


Almost every spot 


of beauty and interest is described—the unknown regions as well as those 


already familiar. 
on the territory covered. $6. 


The Orient in Bible 
Times 


By ELIHU GRANT, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at 
Haverford College. An invalu- 
able book, presenting a wonder- 
ful and historically accurate 
panorama of the Oriental 
World—its peoples, civiliza- 
tions, and history. For Bible 
students, ministers, and read- 
ers, this volume is invaluable. 
It humanizes Bible study and 
gives a background against 
which Biblical activities are 
made plainer. 30 illustrations. 


$2.50 
After the Day 


By HAYDEN TALBOT. The 
author, armed with special creden- 
tials, interviewed the German lead- 
ers and as a result tells a remark- 
able story of Germany unconquered 
and unrepentant. The book is a 
revelation. 16 illustrations. $4.00 


This is ~ most complete and comprehensive volume 


Clothing 


By MARY SCHENCK WOOL- 
MAN, B.S. A practical book for 
every home on the selection, use, 
care and cost of Clothing. Filled 
with many valuable _ suggestions. 
Illustrated. . 


Archaic England 


A remarkable volume on prehis- 
toric England. The author deciphers 
prehistory from monuments, earth- 
works, faerie supersitions, etc. 
fascinating work with 507 illustra- 
tions in the text. 894 pages, octavo. 

$7.50 


Fame and Failure 
By JULIAN ELLIS. The in- 


tensely inte resting sto ries of eighteen 
famous failures of certain celebrities 
who tasted fame and then in a flash 
went down to failure. 4 illustra- 
tions. $3.7 





among the really great 


Indies what he has done 
Boston Transcript. 


icle Tele graph. 





The Irish and English temperaments are contrasted in 
many dramatic scenes 


NO DEFENCE 


Gilbert Parker’s 


First full-length novel in four years will take high place 
romances. ‘No 
shows that its author can do for Ireland 
many 
“Adventure joins with love in mak- 
ing the story one of rare enjoyment.”—Pi 


Defence’ 
and the West 
times for Canada.”— 


ttsburgh Chron- 
Four illustrations, $2.00 net 








NEW BOOKS — Entertaining and Useful 


RATHER LIKE, by Jutes Castier, is a remarkable collection of parodies on the great 


— writers over which all lovers of good literature will chortle with delight. 
Grace Livincston Hitt’s “CLOUDY JEWEL,” the story of a family drudge 


is a beautiful romance full of helpful inspiration. 


Mrs. 
her rejuvenation, 


HOUSE,” by 


JANE 


practically a new book. 


Profusely illustrated, octavo, $6.50. 





AppoTt, goes steadily on its way to greater and greater success. 
proving one of the most popular stories of the season. 
is a comedy with just that touch of sadness that brings laughter near to tears. $1.90. 
new sixth edition of PENNELLS’ “LIFE OF WHISTLER,” 


$1.75. 


$2.25. 

and 
“HAPPY 
It is 


$1.90. 


“ANNE,” by Otca Hart.ey, 


The 


just published, comes as 


It has been revised and contains new material and new illustrations. 


“MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK” suits every purse. 


Ménus of the simplest to the most elaborate can be prepared from the hundreds of new 


recipes. 


Women will appreciate the author’s new method of presenting them. 


$2.50. 


“THE 


CHARM OF FINE MANNERS,” by Mrs. Starrett, will be a great boon to fathers and 


mothers. 
sation, etc. $1.00. 


Dr. Faris, 


In a charming way the author writes about behavior, self-culture, habits, conver- 


“THE BOOK OF COURAGE,” by 


is not psychological 


medicine for neurasthenics, but strong, wholesome food for the mental digestion of every- 


one. $1.50 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


pustisHers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY  puiapetpuia 
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A BOOK 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY WAN 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
PIPEFULS 
HE reader, whether a smoker or not, will 
certainly find a “pipeful” to fit his every 
mood, and the pungency to suit his taste in 
Christopher Morley’s new book. 45 draw- 
ings by Walter Jack Duncan. Net, $2.00 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIMS 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 


DMIRAL SIMS’ own story of Amer- 
ica’s part in winning the war on the 
sea. A surpassing blend of history and the 
romance that attends great men and great 
events. Writtenin collaboration with Burton 
J. Hendrick. Net, $5.00 


WILLIAM McFEE 

CAPTAIN MACEDOINE’S 

DAUGHTER 

Neen story of Captain Macedoine’s daugh- 
ter, beautiful enough to be used as a 

lure in a gigantic swindle, and fine enough 

to rise above it. A worthy successor to 

“Aliens” and “Casuals of the Sea.” 


Net, $1.90 
VANCE THOMPSON 
LIVE AND BE YOUNG 


yeu should live to be 140. Science, com- 
mon sense and Vance Thompson agree 
upon it, and the three are mixed together in 
a lively book as smilingly sane as “Eat and 
Grow Thin.” Net, $1.25 


H. G. DWIGHT 
THE EMPEROR OF ELAM 


TORIES of the Orient and elsewhere, all 
deeply tinged with the color, the ro- 
mance, and the magic evoked by the author 
in “Stamboul Nights.” Net, $2.00 


FRANK DILNOT 
ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


A COMPLETE picture of England, since 
the War, is the best clue to the interna- 
tional situation. Frank Dilnot knows both 
England and America; he gives it in this 
important book. Net, $3.00 


At all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY 12 PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN city [4 NEW YORK 


French Publishers Weathering the Storm 


HE publishing houses of France are 

at last emerging from one of the 
most serious crises in their history. The 
end of the war depression that threatened 
their very existence is at last in sight. De- 
spite the low rate of exchange, such firms 
as Plon, Hachette, Fasquelle, Grasset, 
and Champion have launched various new 
ventures. From the press of the Nou- 
velle Librairie Nationale have come sev- 
eral volumes on writers of the Renais- 
sance. The Guillaume Budé Society has 
inaugurated its new Greek series with 
an edition of Plato, and only the acute 
shortage of paper and the printers’ strike 
have prevented the book revival on a 
grand scale which was planned for the 
opening of the present season. 

Since the general rise of prices in 1917, 
publication has been extremely difficult. 
The price of books could not keep pace 
with the upward trend in costs. Although 
in 1919 a drop of 40 per cent. in the price 
of paper from May to July gave encour- 
agement, yet in September the pendulum 
swung back, necessitating the interrup- 
tion of many enterprises. By last spring, 
indeed, the price of paper had risen 1,000 
per cent., the cost of printing 170 to 300, 
and general expenses 150 to 300 per cent. 
as compared with values before the war; 
whereas prices of books had increased 
only 50 to 70 per cent. for works in stock, 
and 80 to 100 per cent. for new issues. 
How the French book industry has sur- 
vived, under conditions such as these, 
only the publishers know. 

The situation has been aggravated by 
revolutionary agitation. Early in 1919 
the publishers’ corporation had to deal 
with a strike affecting the larger estab- 
lishments in particular. The delicate or- 
ganism of a publishing house functions 
well only when harmony reigns among 
its personnel; no industry suffers more 
from labor disturbances than book-mak- 
ing. When French publishers, braving 
unjust pressure, refused to negotiate 
with the revolutionary leaders, a new 
strike ensued lasting throughout Octo- 
ber, and entailing difficulties not yet 
wholly overcome. This courageous stand, 
however costly, has served to avert worse 
threats of disturbance, and the publishers 
have now voluntarily granted to their 
employees substantial increases. At pres- 
ent they are devising together with the 
recently organized Union of Professional 
Employees, means for meeting conditions 
resulting from the war. In order to pro- 
vide the new scale of wages, it will be 
necessary to increase production, which 
can best be accomplished by training the 
personnel and installing up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

After battling in their own quarrel, the 
publishers have suffered indirectly from 
other labor troubles—the newspaper 
strike, which deprived them of publicity, 





and transportation strikes, which ren- 
dered impossible the distribution of their 
product. Since last Sepember each month 
has brought some disturbance to impede 
publication. Formerly, the printing of a 
book required six weeks, but now it de- 
mands from three to six months. 

In order to relieve the situation, pro- 
prietors and employees, instead of merely 
drawing up resolutions and awaiting ac- 
tion by the Government, have organized. 
One of the first steps was the transfor- 
mation of the Circle of Book-sellers into 
a Central Union of Book Industries. The 
workmen, next, founded an independent 
Union of Professional Employees, which 
aims to keep in touch with the Union of 
Publishers concerning salaries, wages, 
old-age pensions, professional training, 
and reform of methods. Their combined 
action has resulted in the appointment of 
a permanent mixed commission and 
preparations to replace antiquated equip- 
ment. 

This is but part of the story. Georges 
Valois, in L’Action Frangaise, writes: 
“We are as yet only at the beginning of 
codperation and reform. Progress will 
be stimulated by the influence of the Con- 
seil économique du Livre, just founded. 
This organization is connected with the 
Confédération de UIntelligence et de la 
Production francaises, of which it consti- 
tutes group twenty-one.” It consolidates 
the active committees of authors, editors, 
printers, booksellers, paper makers, 
binders, and allied groups, and, like the 
Confédération, seeks to combine all those 
concerned in book manufacture into one 
economic organism, making possible the 
settling of economic, technical, and social 
questions under the impulse and control 
of the central council, a body of represen- 
tatives from all the unions. 

Along with such attempts at organiza- 
tion, publishers and booksellers have 
made others. The Maison du Livre fran- 
¢ais, which had been talked of for two de- 
cades, is at last a reality. Its creation 
was decided upon in May, 1919, at an 
assembly of publishers and dealers. By 
December, plans had been formulated, 
but not until the end of March were quar- 
ters secured, and negotiations with the 
City of Paris and the State completed. 
The Society for Exporting French Books 
and the Mutual Society of Editors, 
founded in 1916 and 1918, fused with the 
Maison du Livre. This latter, under the 
control of twelve publishers and twelve 
book-dealers, now combines more than a 
hundred publishing houses and seven 
hundred dealers. The organization has 
secured quarters from the City of Paris 
in the Saint-Germain district, where its 
offices will be installed next year. The 
programme of the Maison is ambitious, in- 
cluding a complete renovation of the book 
trade, especially as regards methods of 
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publicity, shipment, and sale. Its influ- 
ence is already apparent in a reduction DM N ewest Dodd, Mead Books===DM 
of expense and a speeding up of work. 
Not before next year, however, will its 
force be fully felt. THE INEVITABLE 
As for the price of paper, the situation By LOUIS COUPERUS, author of ‘‘Small Souls,” etc. 
is less satisfactory. The Comptoir du Nabari on 
Livre, founded in 1919 for the purchase - gw novel - agen ge = a and on the aoe pa oy ~ 
a ks i ommon, has not fulfilled ex- talente j utch nove ist who is considere Vy competent judges to be one of the 
of stoc sine ? s : J best writers of fiction of the present. Masterly delineation of character, and a nar- 
pectations. The matter will require time. rative which through delicate handling of moods and lights and shadows make this 
On the other hand, a happy innovation a story of people who are real, result in making THE INEVITABLE a -_ of 
will shortly enable the book: trade to en- very high artistic excellence. 2.00 
joy the backing of other national eco- | 
nomic forces. Believing that books con- | GEORGE MEREDITH: | 
stitute a world-wide organ of publicity ° ° 8 ‘ a 
for industry in general, a number of edi- | His Life and Friends in Relationto His Work | 
tors and magazine publishers have suc- By S. M. ELLIS | 
ceeded in winning the support of “big F ; : : ‘ é 
2 aa : : The author, second cousin to Meredith, has written a book in which he aims 
business. Accordingly, there is now be- rather to show the personal side of one of the least understood English novelists. 
ing formed a committee of representa- The book is based on the author’s first-hand knowledge of George Meredith, and 
tives of economic groups to push French is full of material to which any less privileged biographer could gain access only 
books in every country. The plan has | with difficulty. Many illustrations. $6.00 
been worked out by the Maison de la 
Presse and the Comité du Livre, organ- | THE COMPLEX VISION | 
izations to which was due the French By JOHN COWPER POWYS, author of ‘‘Wood and Stone,’’ etc. 
Book Congress of 1917. In certain of THE Complex VisIoN outlines a system of philosophy, based upon actual human 
these measures, German methods have | experience including all those instincts, intuitions, illuminations, obsessions usually 
been adopted. | disparaged under the name of “superstition’—a philosophy midway between mate- 
Evidently, French publishers are well rialism and spiritualism. It is a new Hellenism adapted to modern psychology. It 
awakened to the need of the hour. It is gives at last its due place in thought to the Aesthetic sense and conclusively proves 
: é | that what is called philosophy is nothing else than the supreme work of art of the 
unjust to accuse them or the book-dealers | fee gece $3.00 
of profiting beyond their due. Rather, JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS 
they should be praised for the courage | ra : 
that has enabled them successfully to | ° 
meet adversity. In order now to cope And the Subjects They Illustrate 
with mounting costs, they are organiz- By BASIL STEWART 
ing; and, thanks to the reforms already ; A guide for the collector and student with descriptions of the subjects illustrated 
undertaken, they should be able to place in Landscapes, Drama, Story and Portraiture: Reproductions of Artists’ Signatures, 
upon the markets of the world at a low Publishers’ Signs and Seals, Numerals, etc. This volume will be useful both to the 
price books of superior technical and ar- amateur and to the more advanced collector. 
tistic excellence. Many illustrations in colour and half tone. Boxed. $20.00 
vareahenecnal TALKS TO WRITERS 
HE expectation expressed during the By LAFCADIO HEARN, author of ‘‘Appreciations of Poetry,’’ etc. 
war in some publishing circles among Hearn’s ideas about writing were not the ideas of a theorist, but of h 
: , Hy: a ist, but of one who 
the Allies that the Tauchnitz Edition of practised the art. He discusses his subject with the sympathy and full knowledge 
British and American Authors could be of a good workman expert in his craft. And while there is, unfortunately, no 
downed has not been fulfilled. Whether magic by which a Lafcadio Hearn can teach us to write with his own skill, at least 
the rival collection, the Standard Edition, in talk of his beloved art there is a kindling eloquence that rouses in us something 
is succeeding or not, we do not know, but of his own desire to see the beauty of life and to tell the truth about it. $2.00 
® J bd 
we learn that Baron Tauchnitz is now ’ 
issuing regularly new books in the Series MAN S UNCONSCIOUS PASSION 
as before the war, that his connection By WILFRID LAY, Ph.D., author of ‘‘Man’s Unconscious Conflict,’ etc. 
with England has in general been re- Few, if any books have examined so objectivel d tically th t sub 
: F _ Few, . ye examine objectively and pragmatically the most sub- 
ang wt the hi po cag 4 ae jective of all passions, that which men generally call love. Psychoanalysts have been 
ines, an t at his relations with Frenc accused of deriving every human motive from sex. In this book Dr. Lay shows in 
firms begin to become closer every week. a novel manner how love is essentially psychic, and never can be wholly physical. 
And this is as it should be, for there is Unconscious passion, apparently a contradiction in terms, is here demonstrated to 
nothing that so strongly tends to break be the mainspring of the actions of everyday life. $2.00 
down international hatreds and to build 
up friendship between peoples as a free PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLAY-WRITING 
circulation of good literature, especially By AGNES PLATT 
such books as those published as a rule by This book, by a — Oe aed _— sails 
: , 2 is book, by an authority on the subject of stage technique, has been designe 
hee Tauchnitz. Miinsterburg accuse to to help the beginner in the difficult art of writing a really good play, and to - te 
e the only member of the Tauchnitz Edi- away any obstacles which may beset the more advanced. Miss Platt is able to give 
tion who is still under a cloud. His two the most valuable and practical advice, having been dramatic adviser to many well- 
pro domo sua volumes published at Leip- known producers. 
sic during the war have been simply : 
withdrawn from circulation, which was DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers for NEW YORK 
perhaps the best manner in which to dis- 
pose of them. DM 
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Drama 
The New Plays of 
Galsworthy 


Tue New Prays or GatswortHy. Fourth 
Series. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


gc BIT o’ Love,” “The Foundations,” 

and “The Skin Game” display ability 
of a high order. That fact is presumed in 
their authorship and is verified in their 
perusal. But all three have an effect of 
interlude or byplay; they are corollaries 
to earlier and weightier dicta. The 
adaptation to the theatre is evident, is 
unmistakable, only in “The Skin Game.” 
“The Foundations” is satirical sketch- 
work subsisting on a mere pittance of in- 
cident. The first act of “A Bit o’ Love” 
contains one dramatic scene; the second 
and third acts are drama only in the 
esoteric sense. Mr. Galsworthy has a 
right to the disdain of plot; his greatest 
play and greatest success, “Strife,” is 
an outgrowth and vindication of that 
disdain. But even for Mr. Galsworthy 
himself the problem is less simple than 
this fact would indicate. If his most 
dramatic play is plotless, the relatively 
plotless “Mob” and “Pigeon” are as plays 
decidedly inferior to the relatively plotted 
“Eldest Son” and “Joy.” The testimony 
of his entire product would seem to be 
twofold; first, that plot is not a necessity 
in powerful stage drama, and, second, 
that it is an advantage and a safeguard. 
The lesson for a craft that is too poor 
to forgo an advantage and too hazard- 
ous to dispense with safeguards is fairly 
obvious. There is nothing in “A Bit o’ 
Love” or “The Foundations” to disturb 
a reader’s faith in the accuracy of the 
lesson. 

The story of “A Bit o’ Love” is very 
simple. A curate consents to magnani- 
mous silence and inaction while, in an- 
other town, his faithless wife and her 
paramour enjoy their guilty love in fur- 
tive safety. This magnanimity is viewed 
by the rectory as collusive, by the parish 
as craven. The conflict between the man 
and the peering and sneering world 
drives him to the edge of suicide, from 
which he is recalled by a happy accident 
to courage and a saner mind. 

The moral seems to be twofold: that 
there is more manliness in forbearance 
than in revenge, more manliness in en- 
durance than in flight. All this, sound 
or not, is very well meant; the trouble 
is that we refuse to learn anything about 
manliness from a person describable as 
“‘a gentle creature burnt within.” Michael 
Strangway is mawkish, and every act is 
discredited by his indorsement. Mr. 
Galsworthy, who is strong in groups 
and in the discrimination of their con- 
stituent members, is vigorous, if not al- 
ways sympathetic, in the pictures of rural 

(Continued on page 397) 
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(Continued from page 396) 
life, for which the leisure of an unevent- 
ful play provides him with the amplest 
opportunity. 

“The Foundations” is almost a skit. 
Some years after the Great War a 
plumber leaves in the cellar of a great 
house an implement which is mistaken 
for a bomb. Communications between 
plumber and nobleman ensue, and the 
mistake is not set right till the mechanic 
has turned away a mob from the em- 
ployer’s house and till Mr. Galsworthy 
has found means to outshine himself in 
the swiftness, neatness, and lightness 
with which satirical incident and dia- 
logue is beaded on this slender thread. 
The play, however, does not quite succeed; 
it associates too many incongruities. Its 
substance is fantastic burlesque, but this 
is underlaid by a profound and melan- 
choly earnestness, and overlaid, at the 
same time, by a surface of contemporary 
realism. 

A play that is fantastic in its essence 
should be fantastic also in its setting and 
properties. Fantasy can not afford to 
remind the reader even by mere externals 
and superficialities of the existence of a 
world in which its fables are discredited. 
The realistic form in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
play continually restores that demand for 
verisimilitude which the freakishness of 
his incidents continually disappoints. 
There is another inconsistency in “The 
Foundations.” No man who is conver- 
sant with literature will quarrel with a 
play for hiding a tragic import under a 
comic mask. But it seems an obvious 
mistake in such a play to permit the 
gayety to reach its kernel or the tragedy 
to approach the surface. The emergence 
is incontestable when Mr. Galsworthy in- 
terrupts his drolleries and waggeries 
with the shouts of revolutionaries es- 
corting through London streets the coffin 
of a woman who has died of starvation. 
This is tragedy unmasked; the play’s 
virtue and pungency lay in the mas- 
querade. 

The plumber in “The Foundations” is 
well drawn, and the plumber’s mother is 
masterly. A high and solemn warning 
is embodied in the play—a warning 
against the peril that peace may act as 
a wedge between economic parties to 
which war has served as ligature. “Ease 
might recant vows made in pain as vio- 
lent and void.” Every generous heart 
will go with Mr. Galsworthy in the wish 
to forestall that recantation. 

The effect of conflict in lowering 
standards and reversing or rescinding 
character for the time being is a fact 
to which all history bears witness. It is 
rather curious, therefore, that Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Skin Game” should be the only 
instance recurring to my memory in 
which that aspect of conflict has been 
made the exclusive object of a play. In 
(Continued on page 398) 
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LITTLE PIERRE 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. 

8vo. Cloth, $2.50 


This is the great French Master's latest book. 
It is a worthy sequel of “‘Pierre Noziere” and 
“My Friend’s Book’’—a delightful mixture of 
tales, witty satire and philosophy. 


THE SEVEN WIVES OF 
BLUEBEARD 


and Other Marvellous Tales 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by D. B. Stewart. 

8vo. Cloth, $2.50 


“The whole of the author’s yenius is in it, 
as it is in every volume he gives to the world 
a this book will come as a delightful 
novelty . . . delicate satire —The Times 
(London.) 


THE BRIDE OF 
CORINTH 


and Other Poems and Plays 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
| Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 


Jackson. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50 
This is the first collected edition of the plays 
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Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” “Crain- 
quebille,” and a c ymmedy in one act, “Come 

What May.’ 
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Jacob Epstein Gare in New_York in 1880) 
has been the storm centre of English Art for 
the last ten years. ‘But he has now arrived. 
He has had two striking exhibitions in London— 
the second, at the Leicester Galleries, was the 
artistic sensation of the London Art Year. 


ESSENTIALS IN ART 
By PROFESSOR OSVALD SIREN, 


Fully Illustrated. 8vo 
Professor Siren, of Stockholm, is well-known 
in America. Both Harvard and Yale have 
heard his lectures, and his works on Giotto and 
Leonardo da Vinci found a large public. 
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Twenty-eight Drawings. 

By BERNARD MENINSKY. 
Text by Jan Gordon. 


Cloth, $3.50 












Boards, $4.00 
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“The Skin Game,” for the first time in 
this volume, an obviously dramatic theme 
is dramatically handled. The result is 
rather awful and a little disgusting. I 
think Mr. Galsworthy might have doubled 
the awe if he could have dispensed with 
the disgust. Disgust is not conducive 
to awe. Moreover, if the loss of char- 
acter be the theme, that loss should be 
graduated, if not gradual. Unluckily for 
Mr. Galsworthy, the two persons to whom 
the conflict mainly falls are ready at the 
first moment for infamies which almost 
preclude the idea of their having any 
character to lose. Sound as the play is 
in its theme and aim, its coloring in spots 
is flamboyant or sickly. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
judgment and conscience recoil with un- 
usual energy from evil, but the hold with 
which his imagination fastens upon it is 
almost affectionate. His moral reminds 
one of a faithful physician who has been 
so long in contact with the pest that he 
exhales a little of the miasma which it 
is his function to extirpate. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


An Evening and a Talk with 
Godowsky—the American 
Pianist Attacks Snobbish- 
ness in Music and Advo- 

cates a National Con- 
servatory 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY now stands in 
the front rank of a few great interpre- 
ters. And he has made his mark abroad 
as a professor of the art he dignifies. He 
has qualified as a composer. 

Although by most he is regarded as a 
Pole (and he has Polish blood in him), 
Mr. Godowsky has long been an American 
citizen. He was born at Vilna. 

Some nights ago an overflowing audi- 
ence had a delightful “Evening with 
Godowsky.” It was more than a recital 
by that artist. For it was planned to 
show him both as an interpreter of 
Chopin, his own countryman, and as the 
inventor of what he had called a “Tria- 
kontameron.” His “Triakontameron” is 
a set of thirty piano works, all in three- 
four time, all expressive of the com- 
poser’s moods and memories. Chopin 
was represented in the programme by his 
“Fantasy” in F Minor, three “Preludes,” 
three “Etudes,” the “Nocturne” in D flat, 
the “Posthumous Waltz” in D flat (the 
arrangement by Godowsky), and the 
popular “Polonaise” in A flat. All these 
were played straightforwardly and sim- 
ply. The pianist did not try to astonish 
us by technical dexterities. His one con- 
cern seemed to convey to us the com- 
poser’s messages. His readings, all poetic 
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and sincere, were almost as delicate at 
times as Waldimir de Pachmann’s. But 
as a rule, they were more virile. They 
were not sensational. Nor, in a certain 
sense, were they as “personal” as those of 
some less expert and far less famous 
pianists. 

In his interpretations of the ‘“Polo- 
naise,” for instance, he avoided eccen- 
tricity and tempo rubato. He played it 
with consistent evenness. 

His own compositions ranged in style 
from the picturesque and the romantic 
to the heroic, from evocations of all kinds 
of tender dreams to brilliant fantasies. 
The best of them, perhaps, were those 
which he had named “Nocturnal Tan- 
gier,’ “Alt-Wien,” “The Enchanted 
Glen,” “The Salon,” “Memories,” “Quix- 
otic Errantry” and, above all, a final 
“Requiem,” which, as pure music, was 
much higher than the rest. It opened 
with a broad and noble theme, inspired 
by Beethoven, which might be used for 
a first movement of a symphony, and 
closed, somewhat unexpectedly but most 
effectively, with a transcription of our 
national anthem. There were a few weak 
spots in this ‘“Triakontameron’”—two 
merely imitative numbers, more espe- 
cially. Of the more gracious composi- 
tions in the series, most showed the 
haunting, gentle, and persistent influence 
of Vienna. 

After my evening, I enjoyed an after- 
noon with the distinguished pianist, and 
talked with him of music and musicians. 
I asked him to explain his self-restraint 
in reading Chopin at his recital. 

“Was it a mood that made you so im- 
personal? Was it a plan?” 

“T play just as I feel,” said Mr. Godow- 
sky. “I do not simulate emotion for 
effect. Some pianists make a show of an 
emotion which they do not feel. And 
when they do, I think, they prostitute 
their art. 

“As to the Polonaise I played it as I 
did because, as you may know, the Polo- 
naise is not, as some suppose, a genuine 
dance, but a procession or a stately 
march, which in a ballroom introduces 
the real dances. And, therefore, it re- 
quires smooth, stately treatment. You 
may take trifling liberties with polkas; 
you may take more with waltzes and still 
more with mazurkas, if you choose. But 
there is no need and no excuse for tempo 
rubato.” 

“What latitude do you allow yourself 
in interpreting the works of other ar- 
tists?” 

“T have spent much time and thought 
upon that subject. It is not easy, I be- 
lieve it is impossible, for an artist to be 
objective’in interpretations. At most he 
may be, now and then, what I will call 
subjectively objective. He can not and 
should not try to kill his individuality. 
To some extent he must always be subjec- 
(Continued on page 400) 
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OFTEN wonder how Boynton keeps up 

his interest in the work you give him. 
He ought to be tired of novels by this time, 
but somehow his zest is unflagging, and he 
contrives to invest current fiction with an im- 
portance even for one who is not naturally 
drawn to it in its modern form. And I don’t 
remember that I have ever found his judg- 
ment of particular novels at fault. Really, 
his department, week in and week out, is 
one of the best things in THE WEEKLY 
REviEw. 


Essex, N. Y. Paul E. More 
Sept. 10, 1920 
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tive. So long as he does not distort the 
meanings of composers, he should have 
freedom. I should much rather hear a 
pianist put suggestions which had not 
occurred to me into my own works than 
perform them with the correctness of an 
Ampico.” 

We left the personal point and turned 
to art in general. I asked Mr. Godowsky 
if he had noticed serious progress here in 
music since, say, twenty years ago. He 
took some time to formulate his answer. 

“Yes. I believe we have made progress 
in some ways. As creators, chiefly. We 
can now point to men like Loeffler and 
Carpenter. I think Loeffler is an admi- 
rable artist and, while Carpenter may, as 
you say, owe much to Debussy and Ravel, 
the American composers of the past were 
rather dull and too much inclined to imi- 
tate—well, Mendelssohn. But rm 

“But?” 

“We might have more progress here in 
music if we had not been hampered by 
distressing snobbishness. I am not think- 
ing about opera as I say this. I am re- 
ferring to the favor shown to the ultra- 
modern music of composers who, if not 
quite insane, are—well, I won’t say what. 
No. Please don’t ask me to explain by 
naming names. I have no wish to make 
artistic enemies.” 

“Do you include Ravel and Debussy in 
the group of ultra-modernists?” 

“Oh, no. Why, beside those I mean, 
they now seem quite old-fashioned. I ad- 
mire Debussy. I admire Ravel. Their 
art may lack ‘the sex appeal and power of 
Wagner. But it is delicate and cerebral 
and beautiful, in its own way. Their 
music is the expression of their dreams.” 

I had heard already that what he dis- 
liked in music was deliberate ugliness. 
The first to introduce that sort of thing 
into his art, he had said, was Berlioz. 
The next was Liszt. But he had chiefly 
new musicians in his mind no doubt— 
men who suggest themselves. Some are 
composers. Some are interpreters. And 
some are both. 

We spoke of temperament. I told Mr. 
Godowsky that M. Maurel had once de- 
plored the amazing absence of the tem- 
peramental quality in his pupils. I asked 
the pianist if he did not think that what 
seemed true of most American singers 
applied equally to other American inter- 
preters. 

“Tt is not, perhaps, a want of tempera- 
ment that handicaps our artists,” he re- 
plied, “as their reluctance to express that 
temperament. All Anglo-Saxons seem to 
shrink from frank revelations of emo- 
tional facts. They have exactly the same 
kind of reticence that makes a woman 
shrink from—well, say underdressing. 
Italians, on the other hand, have no such 
scruple. And what is art, you know, 
without expression?” 

“What, in your judgment, do we need 








here most to build up music and to help 
our musicians?” 

“Before all, a great National Conserva- 
tory. Without that, all our art can have 
no basis. 


“But what I mean by this Conserva- § 
tory may not be what you mean and 
others mean. What I should like to see 
established here is, first, a central, na- § 
tional, subsidized group of institutions— 
preferably in Washington—including 


schools of music, singing, acting, drama, ) 
painting, and the other arts. It should be © 


supplemented by a National Theatre, by 
a great National Orchestra, a National 
String Quartet, and later on, of course, 
by State Conservatories. We need a 
centre for our art just as we need a Gov- 
ernment centre like our Congress. 
we have one, all our art will lack sta- | 
bility.” 

“Why insist on Washington as the 
right home for the Conservatory ?” : 


“Chiefly because it is the capital and 9 


freer from distractions than New York 
and other cities.” 

“But look at Paris.” 

“The French might have done more in 
music if they had not built a Conserva- 
tory there.” 

“And your audiences for the perform- 
ances in Washington? Our Capital does 
not care much for art.” 

“Yet we might make of it another 
Bayreuth. Americans would gradually 
be drawn to it, as Europeans were before 
the war to Wagner’s home.” 

Mr. Godowsky added that the cost of 
supporting a great National Conserva- 
tory might be diminished in a measure 
if, as he thought probable, the most 
famous artists of the world agreed to 
visit it and give performances as an 


honor to themselves and for a nominal § 


fee. He did not speak of the “command 
performances” at Windsor, where Patti, 
Nilsson, Melba, and the rest sang will- 
ingly for next to nothing. There seems 
no reason to suppose that other artists 
would refuse io oblige a republic. 

“And do you favor the idea of having 
American “prix de Rome” for music? I 
mean the plan which has been talked of 
for sending young composers, without 
training in a National Conservatory, to 
Rome?” 

“Ridiculous.” 

He was in favor of free teachings for 
the students in his ideal school, or 
schools. But the projected “prix de 
Rome” he would not hear of. 

“Are you aware,” said I, “that Senator 
Harding is reported to have expressed 
himself as a warm advocate of a great 
National school of music?” 

“If that is true,” the pianist answered, 
“and Senator Harding finds it possible to 
give us a Conservatory, he will do won- 
ders to promote and help American Art.” 

I have endeavored to set down, in seem 
and substance, all that Mr. Godowsky had 
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to say. I may not, at moments, have been 
wholly literal. But, by and large, I have 
been accurate. 

When Mr. Godowsky spoke of his ideal 
Conservatory he did so with the confi-, 
dence born of experience. For, twice in 
his career, he has had charge of music 
schools; once, for five years, as head of 
the Chicago Conservatory, and later as 
director of the Master School of Piano 
Playing, at the Conservatory of Vienna. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Art 


Oriental Treasures of Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. BuppHist Art 
In Irs ReLation to Buppuist IDEALS, with 
pecial reference to Buddhism in Japan. 
Four Lectures given at the Museum by M. 
\NESAKI, Professor of the Science of Re- 
ligion in the Imperial University of To- 
kyo, and Professor of Japanese Literature 
ind Life in Harvard University (1913- 
1915). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

. beautiful book, so richly illus- 
trated, which Professor Masaharu 

Anesaki published lately in America on 

the “Buddhist Art of Japan” is sure to 

find a favorable reception on the part of 
the cultivated public of both hemispheres. 

The author, a much-traveled man, has 

already made himself widely known by 

his studies—in collaboration with Mr. 

A. J. Edmunds—on parallel passages in 

the “Christian and Buddhist Gospels.” An 

attraction of his book is that out of 47 

phototyped plates, one of which is in 

colors, no fewer than 35 are borrowed 
from the Chinese and Japanese Depart- 
ment in the Museum of Fine Arts in 

Boston. To those who are not yet ac- 

quainted with the wonderful Sino-Japa- 

nese collection of that Museum, Professor 

Anesaki’s book thus affords an excellent 

opportunity of taking, under the direc- 

tion of a guide so expert and enthusiastic, 

a rapid survey of its most characteristic 

pieces. Those who have had the good 

fortune of visiting the Museum will re- 
member with emotion, as they turn over 
the leaves of the volume, the moments 
never to be forgotten which they spent 
in that unrivalled gallery. It is a well- 
known fact that, in all countries, mu- 
seums have a sad propensity to turn into 
jails wherein works of art are kept 
prisoners, or else into ‘‘morgues” exhib- 
iting dead gods. In their attempt to 
remedy this constitutional defect curators 
have to choose between two systems. 
Some keep to scientific classification, and 
are merely concerned with establishing 
in each séries a strictly technical as well 
as chronological order; others, more 
sensitive to considerations of an aesthetic 
nature, try to give each work its value, by 
placing it as far as possible in its proper 
Continued on page 402) 
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The name Monel is given to a line of metal 
products produced by The International Nickel 
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READ THe WEEKLY 
Review regularly, and 
I admire its true liberalism, 
based on common sense, its 
position between radicalism 
and reaction, and its candid 
presentation of the same. 
Personally, I am more in- 
terested in literature than 
in polities, and I think THE 
WerEKLY REvieEw is fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Boynton 
as a regular contributor of 
articles on books. He is a 
man of excellent critical 
judgment, and I enjoy 
reading his reviews of mod- 
ern novels, because they give 
one a fair idea of the book 
discussed, and are expressed 
with penetration, grace, and 
charm. Mr. Firkins is an 
admirable critic of plays and 
of dramatic literature. The 
literary side of THE WEEK- 
LY Review is so good that 
its notices of books are au- 
thoritative. 
Wm. Lyon Phelps 


Grindstone City, Mich 
Sept. 12 
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surroundings, or at least under its true 
light. Whilst the former, born peda- 
gogues, pursue a purely didactic aim, and 
merely set before our eyes rows of docu- 
ments, the latter, in their quality of 
enlightened amateurs, do all they can to 
place the visitor under the most favorable 
conditions for the enjoyment of the ar- 
tistic charm of either painting or sculp- 
ture; they want, in a word—a word 
which makes a European smile hearing it 
so often used in America, until he catches 
himself using it in his turn—to re-create 
the “atmosphere.” But all this is theory 
only: in practice, the heads of museums 
do not conform strictly to either of these 
two systems, and the classifying of col- 
lections, fluctuating between one and the 
other, according to the exigencies of the 
case, never succeeds in fully satisfying 
either programme :‘thus it is a real mar- 
vel to find for once the two harmoniously 
combined in the Far-East Gallery of 
Boston. By one of those happy chances 
which occur only in young America, the 
collection was in existence before the 
building which was to shelter it; so that 
the latter could be especially erected for 
its reception. According to the Japanese 
custom the bulk of the paintings are kept 
rolled up, away from the light: on the 
walls of the rooms, which are adorned 
with cedar woodwork and columns, only a 
limited number of kakemonos, arranged 
in unimpeachable order by schools and 
periods, are hung in almost their native 
light, filtering through double windows 
provided with small paper-panes; and the 
whole makes up an ensemble probably 
unique in the world. 

These speculations about museums do 
not lead us unduly far away from the 
book of which we intend to give an ac- 
count. Studies on art, too, are the expres- 
sion of either a pedagogic or an aesthetic 
bent of mind. Mr. Anesaki’s book belongs 
emphatically to the latter category; it 
contains a somewhat brief text, the re- 
production of four lectures delivered by 
him in January and February, 1914, at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. He 
states himself in his preface that he has 
no intention whatever of giving a con- 
tinuous history of Buddhist art, not even 
of Japanese Buddhist art: he only desires 
to help us to penetrate into the intimacy 
of a few well-chosen works, to understand 
the ideas and share the feelings which 
have inspired the artists. Beyond ques- 
tion Mr. Anesaki has succeeded in the task 
he set himself, whether, as in his second 
lecture, he makes us enjoy the symmetry 
of the buildings, the grace and vigor of 
the statues, and the tenderness in some 
pictures of Nara, or, as in his two last 
ones, he reveals to us, with penetrating 
sympathy, the mysteries—abstruse, yet 
so faithfully interpreted with the brush 
—of Shingon and Zen sects. There we 
find remarkable pages, which it seems 


Mr. Anesaki alone was capable of writ- 
ing: for what better initiator could be 
dreamt of to introduce us into those 
mystic spheres, than this delicate ama- 
teur of the Primitive Italian School who 
happens to have been born in Tokyo, than 
this intimate connoisseur of Japanese 
art who inscribes his book “to the pious 
and beautiful soul of St. Francis of 
Assisi’? 

Thus we unreservedly praise all this 
part of Mr. Anesaki’s work. But some 
criticism will perhaps appear justified in 
regard to his first lecture, in which he 
tries to prove that the most subtle and 
most gradually developed philosophical 
and artistic theories date back to early 
Buddhist days. We must put the reader 
on his guard against this conception, ac- 
cording to which the most ancient Budd- 
hists, under the plea that they formed a 
community of monks, had for the aim 
and foundation of their doctrine the es- 
tablishing of a .““Universal Communion 
of Saints.” In this Mr. Anesaki, whose 
good faith can not be doubted, has yielded 
to a pious wish to link together past and 
present, the modernist ideas professed by 
the sect to which he belongs with the 
most authentically orthodox tradition. 
The fragility of this laudable, but highly 
chimerical enterprise is to be felt even 
in the interpretation of those ancient 
monuments mentioned in support of it. 

Thus on the inner face of the Northern 
Gate of the great Stwpa at Safichi, repro- 
duced on pl. III, the author has not rec- 
ognized two scenes of the previous lives 
of the Master: on the upper lintel, the 
story of his incarnation in the body of 
the generous six-tusked elephant; on the 
lower lintel, the story of his experiences 
as Prince Vicvantara, a hero of charity. 
This has no more to do with the “leitmo- 
tiv” of the “Communion of Saints,” or 
even with the doctrine of Mahayana, 
than have the two panels of the Gand- 
hara* School reproduced on pl. IV. There- 
fore it seems most advisable—at least in 
the eyes of those who are not made un- 
easy by any scruple of Buddhist ortho- 
doxy—to unburden the volume of this 
unfortunate introduction. Its disappear- 
ance would take nothing away from the 
merit and charm of this fascinating 
initiation into the understanding and en- 
joyment of the Buddhist art of Japan, 
for which we must be grateful to Profes- 
sor Anesaki. 

A. FOUCHER 

Paris 

*Mr. Anesaki has rightly identified a scene 
of the Temptation, and one of the Nirvana; 
but he is mistaken, in our opinion, when he 
thinks he descries women in them. These are 
regularly absent from those two scenes in the 
Gandhara school. Nor does the Budhisattva, © 
in the course of his last earthly existence, any 
more than the Buddha, ever appear in the § 
ancient Indian school; and Mr. Anesaki is © 
mistaken when he thinks he sees him in the 9 
middle lintel of the Northern Gate of Safichi. 7 











